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Will  They  Make  a  Comeback? 

ARTICLE     &     COVER       ILLUSTRATION       BY      JOHN     WEAVER 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  1988  In  1988  central  New  England  was  hit  for  the  first  time  with 
an  outbreak  of  pear  thrips.  The  forests  in  springtime  that  year  were  an  eery  sight, 
having  massive  brown  patches  of  leafless  sugar  maple  trees.  By  early  July  most  of  the 
defoliated  trees  had  put  out  a  set  oi  secondary  leaves  and  it  was  as  if  spring  had  finally 
arrived.  The  worst  damage  occurred  in  an  area  which  included  southern  Vermont, 
northwestern  Massachusetts,  and  southwestern  New  Hampshire.  In  southern  Vermont 
alone,  damage  included  about  a  half  million  acres.  This  explosive  appearance  of  pear 
thrips  on  sugar  maplewas  an  unpleasant  surprise  and  led  to  much  concern  in  the 
forestry,  maple  syrup,  and  tourist  industries,  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  and  led  to 
much  concern  in  the  forestry,  maple  syrup,  and  tourist  industries.  Continued  on  page  12. 
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The  Mitsubishi  Fuso 

4WDFG. 

Built  to  work  where 

others  can't. 

There's  always  been  a  need  for  a 
need  for  a  four-  wheel  drive,  cab-over 
light-duty  truck  that  can  conquer 
sand,  snow,  steep  hills,  and  off- road 
conditions. 

A  real  truck. 

The  127  HP,  11,600  Ib./GVW. 
intercooled,  turbocharged  diesel, 
MITSUBISHI  FUSO  4WD  FG,  is 
exactly  that  truck. 

A  cab-forward  design  with  excep- 
tional front  and  side  visibility  lets 
the  driver  see  over,  and  around, 
snowplows.  Up,  and  down,  hilly 
terrain.  And  threatening  conditions 
that  conventional  designs  hide. 

Wheelbase  options  help  maintain 
the  original  design  integrity  that's 
often  sacrificed  by  unnecessary 
adaptions. 

A  durable,  reliable  chassis,  frame, 
and  suspension  system  not  only 
makes  the  ride  smooth.  But  also 
protects  the  truck,  the  load,  and  your 
investment.  And,  accepts  a  variety  of 
body  and  box  options. 

It  is  a  truck  that  has  survived  over 
5.000  miles  of  threatening  conditions 
in  the  Australian  outback  to  finish 
the  1988  Wynn's  Safari  Rally  Race 
when  50%  of  the  entrants  didn't. 

NDTSUBISHI  FUSO  4WD  FG 
will  work  on  those  jobs  that  destroy 
ordinary,  conventional  trucks. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LIBERTY  INTERNATIONAL 

1 400  South  Willow  Street 

Manchester,  NH  03103 

Parts:  669-8524 

NHWATS:  1-800-562-3814 
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MITSUBISHI 
FUSO 


CALENDAR 


April 

24  h^ew  Hampshire  State  FFA 

Competitions;  UNH,  Durham;  for 

information:  David  Howell  at 

(603)862-1760. 

15 -October  11     "Floriade" — the 

World  Horticultural  Exhibition, 

The  Hague/Zoetermeer,  Holland; 

for  information:  3179681992. 

June 

10    NHPGA  Twilight  Meeting; 

Longacre's  Nursery  Center,  220 

Mechanic  Street,  Lebanon,  NH; 

for  information:  (603)  448-6110. 

July 

11-15  0/iio  Florists' International 
Floriculture  Industry  Short  Course, 
Cincinnati  Convention  Center, 
Cincinnati,  OH;  for  information: 
(614)  487-1117;  fax  (614)  487-1216. 

August 

5  New  England  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
ciation Summer  Meeting,  Stewart's 
Nursery,  Turners  Falls,  MA;  for 
information:  (617)  964-8209. 
12    The  New  Hampshire  Plant 
Growers'  Association  Summer 
Meeting;  Jolly  Farmer,  East 
Lempster,  NH;  for  information: 
Chris  Robarge  at  (603)  862-1074. 


12    New  HampshirefVermont 
Telaflora  Unit  Summer  Meeting; 
Jolly  Farmer,  East  Lempster, 
NH;  for  information:  Everett 
Aldrich  at  (603)  444-2201. 
31 -September  4  Third  International 
Geranium  Conference ,  Hans 
Christian  Anderson  Conference 
Center,  Odense,  Denmark;  for 
information:  Richard  Craig  (at 
Penn  State)  at  (814)  863-2191. 

October 

19-21     The  J  992  New  England 
Greenhouse  Conference,  Sheraton 
Sturbridge  Inn,  Sturbridge,  MA; 
for  information:  Richard 
Emerson  at  (603)  329-5525. 

November 

5-  7  The  1992  International  Plug 
Conference,  Buena  Vista  Palace, 
Orlando,  FL;  for  information:  Julie 
A.  Stewart  at  (708)  208-9080. 

Looking  Ahead 

February  3-4,  1993  New  England 

Grows  '93 ;  Hynes  Convention 

Center,  Boston,  MA;  for 

information:  Virginia  Wood  at 

(617)964-8209. 
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The  Plamsman  is  published  in  early  Febru- 
ary, April,  June,  August,  October,  and 
December  with  copy  deadlines  being  the 
5th  of  each  prior  month.  While  camera- 
ready  ads  are  preferred,  set-up  assistance  is 
available  at  a  nominal  fee.  Free  classified 
advertising  is  offered  as  a  member  service. 
We  will  carry  a  short  message  (no  artwork 
or  logos)  for  one  or  two  issues  of  The 
Plantsman. 

AD  SIZE  6x  Ix 

3  3/8"  w  X  2  3/8"h  $120  $30 

3  3/8"  w  X  4  7/8"h  $160  $40 

7"  w  X  2  3/8"h  $160  $40 

7"  w  X  4  7/8"h  $250  $50 

7"  w  X  10    "h  $400  $100 


For  further  information,  please 
the  editor:  Robert  Parker  at  the  UNH 
Research  Greenhouses,  Durham,  NH 
03824,  (603)862-2061;  or  PO  Box  5, 
Newfields,  NH  03856,  (603)778-8353. 
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TRAINED  WORKERS 

Looking  for  trained  workers? 

If  you  anticipate  needing 

workers  for  the  summer  or 

permanently,  consider 

employing  a  Thompson 

school  graduate. 

The  Horticultural  Technology 

program  suggests  posting  a 

notice  at  the  School  with  job 

description,  dates,  pay  range,  a 

brief  note  about  your  company, 

and  a  contact  person. 

Send  your  notice  to 

John  Hart, 
Putnam  Hall-UNH, 
Durham,  NH  03824. 


DIRECTORY  UPDATE 

Telephone  Numbers 

Jolly  Farmer  Enterprises:  1-800-695-8300 
Callahan's  Greenhouse:  603-463-7670 
Ryeridge  Greenery:  603-964-5339 

Address  Change 

Gary  Andrew  is  now  at 
559  Boston  Post  Road,  Sudbury,  MA  01776. 

Also... 

A.  P.  Home  Nursery  (formerly  at  300  D.W.  Highway,  Bedford)  is 

at  a  new  location.  Its  new  address  is  300  South  River  Road, 

Bedford,  NH  03110.    For  directions,  call  Vivien  MacEwen  at 

(603)  623-1322. 

And  the  New  England  Nurserymen's  Association  also  has  a  new 

address:  200  H  Linden  Street,  Box  294,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

The  new  phone  number  is  (617)  431-1595;  the  fax  number, 

(617)  431-1598.    A  new  service  is  24-hour-a-day  voice  mail. 


BOARD  MINUTES 

January  15,  1992 

A  brief  board  meeting  was  held  after 
the  Winter  Meeting  on  January  fif- 
teenth.    This  allowed  the  new  board 
members  a  chance  to  meet  each  other 
and  informally  discuss  the  upcoming 
year's  agenda. 

February  5,   1992 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Demers  Gar- 
den Center  in  Manchester.  Those  at- 
tending included  Bob  Demers,  Chris 
Robarge,  Peter  Corey,  Andrea 
Capron,  Bruce  Holmes,  henry  Hun- 
tington, Dick  Zoerb,  Roger  Warren, 
and  Peter  van  Berkum. 

Minutes  and  financial  report  were 
read  and  accepted. 

It  was  reported  that  approximately 
half  the  memberships  have  been  re- 
newed.    Second  billings  will  be  out 
early.    It  was  voted  to  prepare  and 
print  a  simple  directory  of  members' 
names  and  phone  numbers  to  be  sent 
out  along  with  this  year's  renewals. 

Chris  Robarge  and  Bob  Demers 
will  set  up  and  take  down  the 
NHPGA  Farm  and  Forest  Exhibit. 
Roger  Warren  and  Andrea  Capron  of- 
fered to  spend  some  time  manning  the 
booth,  but  more  people  are  needed. 

The  year's  first  twilight  meeting 
will  be  a  look  at  plant  material  being 
forced  for  the  Boston  Flower  Show  at 
Frank  Wolfe's  Lake  Street  Gardens, 
Salem,  on  March  fifth.     D.  S.  Cole 
Growers,  Louden,  and  Longacres' 
Nursery  Center,  Laconia,  would  like 
to  host  twilight  meetings  in  June. 

The  annual  NHPHA  Summer 


Meeting  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Jolly  Farmer,  East  Lempster,  on 
August  12. 

A  day-long  meeting  to  obtain  "as 
many  pesticide  applicator's  recertifica- 
tion  credits  as  possible"  is  being 
planned  for  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember.   Possible  sites  include  UNH, 
Manchester. 

March  2,  1992 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
7:05  at  Pleasant  View  Gardens  in 
Pittsfield.     People  attending  included 
Bob  Demers,  Chris,  all  board  mem- 
bers, Daniel  Lovejoy  (Jolly  Farmer), 
and  Jeff  and  Jon  Huntington. 

The  logistics  of  the  summer  meet- 
ing were  discussed.    Jolly  Farmer  will 
offer  home-made  cider  and  doughnuts 
to  the  guests.    Tables,  chairs,  por- 
table bathrooms,  tours,  signs,  areas 
for  parking,  exhibitors,  lunch  and  re- 
certification  lectures  were  discussed. 
Perillo's  will  furnish  the  lunch 
(there'll  be  two  lines  this  year  to 
make  things  move  a  little  quicker). 
Speakers  and  an  auctioneer  will  need 
to  be  found.    The  door  prize  will 
probably  be  the  same  as  last  year's — 
a  weekend  for  two  at  the  Snowy  Owl 
Inn  in  Waterville  Valley. 

Publicity  has  been  sent  to  our 
usual  list  of  publications. 

Because  of  the  slower  economy, 
some  of  the  advertisers  in  The 
Plantsman  are  cutting  back.    Board 
members  were  asked  to  give  names  of 
possible  new  advertisers  to  the  editor 
at  the  next  meeting.     A  letter  and  a 
copy  of  the  newsletter  will  be  sent  to 
these  people.     Three  new  ads  are 


needed  for  the  next  issue  and  three 
more  for  the  issue  after  that. 

The  Farm  &  Forest  booth  looked 
fine,  but  several  board  members  felt 
we  should  have  had  something  to 
hand  out — printed  material,  small 
plants,  horticultural  tips.     Next  year 
we  will  do  this. 

The  next  twilight  meeting  will  be 
at  Longacres'  Nursery  Center  in 
Laconia  on  June  10.    Two  twilight 
meetings  are  planned  for  the  fall  and 
locations  will  be  announced  when  the 
dates  are  confirmed.     We  also  have 
sites  for  four  twilight  meetings  in 
1993,  but  it  seems  just  a  little 
early.... 

The  board  will  bring  to  the  next 
meeting  names  of  possible  speakers 
for  the  pesticide  applicators'  recertifi- 
cation  meeting  planned  for  November. 
Locations  for  this  meeting  are  being 
looked  into. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  the  member- 
ship at  the  1993  Winter  Meeting  to 
approve  an  increase  in  dues  in  1994. 

It  was  voted  not  to  buy  a  camera. 

It  was  voted  to  see  if  there  was 
space  for  the  NHA^T  Telafora  Unit 
to  hold  its  Summer  Meeting  and 
America  Cup  Competition  at  Jolly 
Farmer  on  August  12  as  well.     The 
additional  people  would  add  interest 
and  encourage  exhibitors  to  attend. 
Peter  Corey  would  look  into  this. 

Roger  Warren  suggested  that  we 
hold  our  1993  Winter  Meeting  at  the 
Farm  &  Forest  Exhibition  in 
Manchester.    This  will  also  be  looked 
into. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE  CONFERENCE,  1992 

The  1992  New  England  Greenhouse  Conference  is  set  for  Octo- 
ber 19-21  in  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts. 

On  February  6,  the  Program  Committee  met  and  hopefully, 
the  program  is  set.  A  diverse  program  is  planned.  Not  only  will 
there  be  talks  on  interior  plants,  specialized  crops,  and  perenni- 
als, but  topics  such  as  the  engineering  of  greenhouse  systems  and 
management  problems  will  also  be  covered.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed not  only  by  nationally-known  speakers,  but  by  some  of 
our  own  regional  people. 

Set  aside  October  19-21.  I'm  sure  you'll  benefit  from  attending 
and  listening  to  the  speakers  and  asking  them  questions.    You'll 
also  have  time  to  visit  with  other  growers  and  see  a  lot  of  new 
products  and  equipment  in  the  trade  show. 

Watch  for  further  updates  in  The  Plantsman. 

Richard  Emerson 

Emerson  Avenue  Greenhouses,  Hampstead,  NH  03841. 

Richard  Emerson  is  the  NHPGA  representative  on  the  1992  NE 
Greenhouse  Conference  Committee.    For  more  information  about  this 
■year's  conference,  call  Richard  at  603'329'5525. 


THANKS  GO.... 

Thanks  go  to  all  those  who 
helped  with  the  NHPGA  booth 
at  the  Farm  &.  Forest  Exhibition. 
Bob  Demers  and  Chris  Robage 
put  up  and  dismantled  the  dis- 
play. Demers  Garden  Center  and 
Pleasant  View  Gardens  furnished 
plants.  Andrea  Capron,  Bob  Jor- 
dan, Joe  Longacre,  Roger  Warren, 
and  Dick  Zoerb  manned  the 
booth  at  various  times  during  the 
exhibition. 

Thanks  go  to  Frank  Wolfe  for 
hosting  the  twilight  meeting  at 
Lake  Street  Gardens  on  March  5. 
The  talk  was  informative;  the 
flower  material,  spectacular. 

Thanks  go  to  all  NHGHA 
members  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings on  House  Bills  1245-FN  and 
1146-FN  on  January  fifteenth 
(See  New  Hampshire  News,  Feb- 
ruary/March Plantsman  for  de- 
tails). The  bills  died  in  commit- 
tee. The  strongly  stated  view- 
points of  New  Hampshire's  agri- 
cultural community  were  factors 
in  their  death. 

WINTER  MEETING 

Approximately  sixty  people 
attended  the  NHPGA  Winter 
Meeting  on  January  15  at  the 


Sheraton  Tara  Wayfarer  Inn  in 
Bedford. 

The  theme  was  'How  to 
Manage  in  Soft  Economic 
Times'  and  speakers  included 
Kevin  Nadeau,  Primerica  Finan- 
cial Services  ('Putting  Yourself 
First');  Tina  Sawtelle,  Sawtelle 
Marketing  ('Putting  the  Cus- 
tomer First') — these  two  topics 
are  compatible,  by  the  way; 
Kevin  Boyle,  KBG,  Inc.,  ('Non- 
traditional  Sources  of  Finance'); 
and  in  the  afternoon,  Robert 
Ebberson,  Regional  Manager, 
NH  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  (NHSBDC), 
('WTiat  is  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center?');  Mike 
Russell,  Assistant  District  Direc- 
tor for  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment, US  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, ('Key  Indicators  of 
Business  Problems');  and  Liz 
Matott,  North  Country  Regional 
Manager,  NHSBDC,  ('Control- 
ling Your  Cash  Flow').    And  for 
a  change  of  pace,  Richard  Zoerb 
gave  a  slide  tour  of  Colombian 
cut-flower  production. 

A  lot  of  unsentimental 
information  was  presented. 
Although  it's  great  to  be  grow- 
ing plants,  it's  even  better  to 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Black  Locust  Greenhouses 

RR  1,  Box  340 

Walpole,  NH  03608 

(603)  756-4314 

GrouierTalks  Magazine 

PO  Box  532 

Geneva,  IL  60134 

(708)  208-9080 

Growing  Things 

53  Babb  Road 

Deerfield,  NH  03037 

(603)  436-7930 

New  England  Anemones 

RFD  1,  Box  574 

Suncook,  NH  03275 

(603)  736-8185 

Tanglewood  Gardens 

424  Route  101 

Bedford,  NH  03110 

(603)  472-3737 

Windsor  Road  Nursery 

RR  2,  Box  884 

Cornish,  NH  03745 

(603)  543-3239 


stay  in  business.  The  program 
of  the  1992  Winter  Meeting 
will  help  NHPGA  members  to 
do  just  that. 

REQUEST  FOR 
PUBLICITY  MATERIAL 

(from  AAN  Vpdate,  Feb.  21, 
1992). 

American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men is  looking  for  stories  about 
your  experiences  (actual  or  poten- 
tial) with  local  pesticide  regula- 
tions. With  action  on  federal  pre- 
emption legislation  building,  ex- 
amples of  how  local  ordinances 
could  hurt  the  nursery  industry 
are  needed  to  support  a  media 
campaign  to  influence  legislators 
and  the  general  public. 

"How  has  the  problem  affected 
you?    (How  might  it  effect  you?) 
Your  story,  used  in  media,  will 
help  support  the  cause." 

Contact  Joe  Albizo:  phone 
(202)  789-2900;  fax  (202)  789- 
1893. 
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Wholesalers  &  Retailers 


'Potted  Plants 
'Seasonal  Crops 
'Supplies 


Visit  our  12  Greenhouses  &  Garden  Center 

Claremont  Hill,  Newport,  New  Hampshire 

(603)863-1089 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


1 1||^  [GKI  FFI  N     greenhouse  &  NURSERY  SUPPLIES 


Phone   508-851^^46 
Fax        508-851-0012 


WE  OFFER  TWO  SIZES:  BOTH  UNITS  STOCKED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT   | 


SAFETY 

BEGINS 

HERE 


No,  1947  Cabinet 
Each  shelf  supports  500  I 
45  Gal  Capacity 
43'W,  18'D.  65'H 


I  OTHER  SIZES  AVAILABLE  | 


No,  4  Storage  BIdg 
ffU  6'4'W,  6'4'H  •  Outside  Dimensions 
4000  !b  ■  32  sq  ft.  Storage  Capacity 
100  Gal  Sump  Capacity 


PROPER  STORAGE  FOR  A  SAFE  WORKPLACE 

Secure  Your  Chemicals  •  Provide  Security 
Reduce  Exposure  in  Case  of  Fire 
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FROM       THE       BOARD 


Dear  Members  of  the  NH  Plant 
Growers'  Association, 

I  have  a  few  different  topics  to 
write  about. 

FIRST,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the 
NHPGA  Board  of  Directors.  I 
have  been  on  the  board  for  sev- 
eral years  and  last  year  I  saw  a 
major  decline  in  board  members, 
down  to  a  very  few.    These  peo- 
ple managed  to  keep  things  to- 
gether through  the  winter  meet- 
ing until  a  new  slate  was  voted 
in.  So  now  we  have  new  blood:  a 
full  slate  of  board  members,  all  of 
whom  are  dedicated  to  this  indus- 
try. We  are  at  a  new  beginning; 
we  have  a  lot  of  new  ideas,  new 
projects,  high  hopes  for  the  com- 
ing year.  I  encourage  all  of  you  to 
help  us  continue  leading  this 
membership.  It's  a  lot  of  time  and 
dedication  from  each  board  mem- 
ber and  we  need  your  support. 
Please  try  to  attend  our  meetings 
and  events.  We  are  here  to  help 
you — please  be  in  touch,  ask 
questions,  give  advice.  Thanks. 

SECOND  ITEM:    HOW  TO 

HANDLE  CLAIMS 

To  handle  any  claims  you  must 

follow  some  basic  rules  of  the 

industry. 

1.  Count  the  cartons  received. 

2.  Check  for  opened  cartons. 

3.  Inspect  damaged  cartons  and 
those  delivered  upside  down. 
(Sound  familiar?) 

4.  You  must  accept  delivery  and 
pay  any  charges  for  freight  or 
collect  delivery. 

5.  Concealed  damage — Call  the 
carrier  to  file  a  claim. 

6.  If  you  notice  damage  when 
items  are  delivered,  sign  for  it 
that  way. 

To  get  damage  claims  from 
carriers,  it  is  vital  that  you  act 
immediately  within  24-48  hours 
maximum.  When  you  call  the 
carrier,  write  down  the  name  of 
the  person  you  talked  to  and  a 
brief  description  of  their  state- 
ment to  you.    Be  sure  they  send 
or  fill  out  a  claim  form.  You  need 
as  much  documentation  as  pos- 
sible to  get  your  claim.  Also  call 


your  salesman  of  the  company 
which  sold  you  the  product  to 
advise  them  of  the  problem.  They 
may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  get- 
ting your  claim. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  I 
had  a  conversation  on  with  a 
customer  service  representative 
for  UPS  and  I  think  everyone 
should  know  that  their  drivers  are 
only  instructed  to  get  a  package 
from  point  A  to  delivery  point  B. 
They  do  not  have  to  read  instruc- 
tions (Fragile,  This  side  up,  Keep 
from  heat  and/or  frost),  so  when 
they  give  it  to  you  upside  down, 
inside  out,  or  whatever,  they  have 
completed  their  job.  UPS  will  not 
honor  claims  for  plant  material, 
and  if  you  request  UPS  shipping 
,you  take  the  risk. 

AND  THIRD,  my  last  thought 
for  today  is  a  glimpse  into  what's 
been  going  on  in  the  industry. 
I've  been  on  the  road  now 
for  just  over  a  year  and  I've  had 
a  chance  to  see  the  industry  in  a 
different  light  compared  to  when 
I  worked  in  greenhouses.  As  a 
sales  representative  I  get  informa- 
tion from  both  sides:  the  local 
industry  and  the  national  trends. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  sales 
job,  people  would  ask  me.  So 
what's  new?  I  had  a  difficult  time 
coming  up  with  an  answer.  I've 
learned  over  the  past  year  to 
search  out  new  ideas,    new  prod- 
ucts, and  to  watch  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  nation  that  will 


affect  our  industry.  There  have 
been  many  changes. 

Benlate  has  caused  the  shut- 
downs of  Steffens  Clematis  and 
Margo  Farms  Foliage;  Fischer 
USA  will  no  longer  be  producing 
Regal  Geraniums;  Ecke  introduces 
Freedom  as  its  new  item  for  the 
1992  season;  Oglevee  eliminates 
several  varieties  of  zonal  geranium 
and  one  variety  of  Regal  gera- 
nium; Goldsmith  Seeds  introduces 
2  new  colors  in  the  Americana 
series  of  geraniums;  Barbour 
Trucking  out  of  Florida  is  shut 
down  by  the  IRS;  Many  of  our 
local  people  both  in  this  industry 
and  others  have  closed  their 
doors.  Banks  closed,  merged,  cut 
back,  interest  on  loans  dropped  to 
record  levels  as  did  interest  on 
savings. 

Without  a  doubt  1991  was  a 
year  of  drastic  changes.  Given 
these  changes.  How  could  anyone 
predict  1992? 

Simple...  Do  what  you  believe 
in,  do  the  best  job  you  know 
how,  evaluate  the  past,  use  it  as 
a  guide  to  the  future  and  you  will 
prosper.  You  must  have  a  positive 
attitude  !!!! 

Good  luck  in  the  coming 
spring  season. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  Holmes 
Bruce  Holmes  is  the  northern 
Neiv  England  representative  for 
Skidelsky.  Bruce  can  be  reached  at 
(603)  659-8106. 


The  Qriffin  Quru  Concurs 
LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

When  you  or  your  employee  signs  a  delivery  slip,  you  are  saying  — 
unless  otherwise  noted  on  the  shipping  papers  (on  both  the  driver's  copy 
and  yours) — that  all  the  goods  are  accounted  for  and  in  good  shape. 
The  driver  has  to  sign  your  copy  too. 

Lots  of  times,  we  get  a  call  from  a  customer  saying  that  the  truck — 
ours  or  a  common  carrier — just  left  and  that  they  are  short  some  items 
or — even  worse — something  is  damaged.  The  first  thing  we  ask  is,  "Did 
you  note  it  on  the  delivery  slip  before  you  signed  it?' 

Any  clam  to  be  filed  must  start  with  the  proper  notations.  Know 
what  you're  signing  for. 
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four  varieties  of  Hosta 

in  our  selection  of  shade  perennials 


Propagators/Growers    of    established    container    perennials 
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LnU  U  LD 
POROUS  CERAMICS 

For  Root  Zone  Modification 


REDUCE  WATER 
COSTS,  INCREASE 
TURF  QUALITY 


THE 


ISO 


(ees-o-lite)  ADVANTAGE 


•  Upward  to  50%  water  savings. 

•  Remarkable  water  holding  capacity  permanently  solves  drought  problem  areas. 

•  Relieves  compaction  permanently — hard  porous  granules  will  not  compress. 

•  Environmentally  safe— will  not  affect  soil  chemistry. 

•  Hard  ceramic  granules— will  not  break  down,  shrink  or  swell  in  the  soil. 

•  70%  porosity— holds  water  against  gravitational  and  evaporative  loss,  but  releases  it  to  the  root. 

•  Extremely  low  C.E.C.  (1 .2-1 .9  meg/1  OOg)— will  not  tie  up  nutrients. 

•  Low  bulk  density  (.5-. 6  g/cc)— improves  both  water  and  air  permeability. 

•  Low  E.G.  (.1-.4  mmhos/cm)  helps  to  eliminate  salts. 


For  Information  on 


vm 


CALL: 


Bob  Brennan 

BRENNAN  SALES,  INC. 

PO  Box  1082,  Scarborough,  ME  04070 

207  883-5799 
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This  year  Tanglewood 
Gardens  in  Bedford,  oper- 
ated by  Joe  Komisarek, 
his  wife  Louise,  and  their 
son  Tom,  will  be  using  a 
new  house  of  their  own 
construction  and  design. 

The  steeply  sloping  site 
has  been  being  prepared 
since  1979.  A  dry-con- 
struction stone  retaining 
wall— 80  feet  long;  10 
feet  high  at  its  deepest 
point — was  built  on  the 
SW  side  and  fill  from  a 
construction  site  brought 
in  to  build  up  the  land. 
On  the  NE  side,  ledge 
had  to  be  blasted  and  part 
of  a  hillside  removed.  A 
second  retaining  wall  was 

built  to  hold  back  the  rest  of  the  hill.  At  the  east 
corner,  this  wall  is  twelve  feet  high  (eight  feet  of 
rock  on  four  feet  of  ledge)  and  one  can  stand  on 
top  of  it  and  look  down  onto  the  roof  of  the  green- 
house. 

All  the  rock  used  was  quarried  on  the  property. 
It  was  cut  into  usable  sizes  by  the  traditional 
method:  drilling  a  line  of  holes  with  a  carbide-tip 
drill,  inserting  wedges,  then  tapping  the  wedges, 
building  the  pressure  slowly  until  the  rock  splits  in 
an  even  break. 

The  new  house  is  a  perfect  square — 72x72,  its  di- 
agonal axis  aligned  to  the  compass  points.    From 
five  foot-high  side  walls  (a  2  1/2  foot-wide  vent 
above  a  pressure-treated  horizontal  planking  base), 
the  pyramid-shaped  roof  rises  at  a  20.75-degree 
angle  to  an  8x8  central  cupola  capped  with  a  small 
polycarbonate  pyramid  and  maybe  a  weather  vane. 

The  covering  is  double-poly.  The  frame  is  alumi- 
num; the  supports  are  standard  galvanized  Schedule- 
40  water  pipe.  The  aluminum  connectors  were  fabri- 
cated on  site. 

Joe,  with  sons  Tom,  Dan,  and  Ken,  began  con- 
struction in  the  summer  of  1990.    Concrete  pads 
were  poured,  then  side  supports  set  in  place.    The 
roof  structure  was  put  up  in  sections,  working  from 
the  outside  comers  toward  the  center.    (Each  hip 
beam  is  made  of  three  sections,  each  spliced  to  the 


TANGLEWOOD  GARDENS— 
THE  NEWEST  HOUSE 

"A  perfect  square  topped  by  a  pyramid  gives  the  maximum 
square  footage  iuith  the  least  exposed  surface." 
Joe  Komisarek 


next.  The  planning  had 
to  be  exact,  because  the 
four  beams  connect  at 
an  exact  center  point. 
If  one  of  them  was  off, 
"the  whole  building 
would  be  misaligned." 
But  none  were — "every- 
thing fit  perfectly."  The 
square  base  of  the  cupola 
is  bolted  onto  the  four 
beams. 

Joe  will  use  no  fans  or 
poly  tubing.  Air  flows 
through  the  side  vents 
and  rises  out  the  lou- 
vered  cupola.  "Natural 
convection  will  reduce 
the  energy  consumption 
of  fans."    And  Joe  feels 
the  shape  of  the  house 
will  give  a  more  uniform  temperature.  "In  quonsets, 
there  are  hot  spots,  cold  spots;  temperatures  warmer 
at  the  fan  end,  cooler  at  the  other...." 

The  new  house  will  have  a  four-foot  wide  center 
aisle  with  wooden  benches  (made  of  2x1  1/2  strips, 
ripped  down  from  2"  hemlock  stock)  on  each  side. 
And  all  of  its  vertical  supports  (there  are  64  of 
them)  will  be  interconnected  by  horizontal  galva- 
nized piping.  This  will  give  structural  stability  and 
serve  as  a  growing  space  for  hanging  baskets. 

On  the  slope  above  the  wall,  trees  will  be  cleared 
for  20  feet,  then  spot-cut  on  the  rest  of  the  slope. 
So  there  will  be  more  light  and  some  wind  protec- 
tion as  well. 

Tanglewood  Gardens  began  in  1973  as  a  hobby. 
Today  four  houses  (the  Pyramid  House,  two 
Oehmsens  and  a  redwood-and-glass  house — also 
home-designed  and  constructed — connected  to  their 
home)  grow  wholesale  poinsettias,  geraniums,  and  a 
variety  of  rooted  cuttings  and  hanging  baskets  year- 
round.    Their  market  is  the  smaller  grower  without 
the  space  for  the  order  numbers  larger  companies  re- 
quire.   In  spring  the  retail  business  adds,  among 
other  things,  perennials,  bedding  plants,  and  over 
200  varieties  of  herbs. 

Tangleuiood  Gardens  is  on  Route  JO  J  in  Bedford;  the 
telephone  is  (603)  472-3737.  (B.P.)  m- 


EUONYMOUS  SCALE 
BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL 

This  summer  New  Hampshire  will 
be  participating  in  a  USDA 
euonymous  scale  biological  control 
project.    Surveys  will  be  conduct- 
ed to  determine  the  natural  en- 
emies of  euonymous  scales  here  in 
New  Hampshire.  Euonymous 
plants  will  be  categorized  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  scale 


infestation. 

The  surveys  will  also  help  to 
determine  whether  or  not  two 
beetle  predators  are  present  in  the 
state.    One  of  these  is  Chilocorus 
kuuianae,  a  ladybug  first  released 
here  in  Northfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1988  bv  NH  Department 
of  Agriculture  Plant  Industry  per- 
sonnel. The  other  is  Cycocephalus 
nipponicus,  a  nitidulid  beetle 


which  also  attacks  euonymous 
scales. 

If  people  know  of  infested 
plants  in  the  Concord,  Manches- 
ter, Portsmouth,  or  Northfield  ar- 
eas, it  would  be  appreciated  if 
they  would  contact  the  NHDA 
Plant  Industry  Division  office  in 
Concord  at  (603)  271-261. 

continued  on  next  page 
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'NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
GOLD' 

The  forsythia  is  the  official  flower 
of  Brooklyn  and  every  spring,  the 
President  of  the  borough  issues  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  certain 
day  to  be  "Forsythia  Day."  (This 
year  it  was  April  5.)  As  its  part 
in  the  day's  festivities,  The 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  gives 
each  of  its  members  a  small  for- 
sythia plant — each  year,  a  differ- 
ent type.  (This  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  membership.) 

In  1993,  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden  will  be  giving  its  members 
'New  Hampshire  Gold,'  the  win- 
ter-hardy forsythia  developed  by 
Paul  Joly  at  Windsor  Road 
Nursery,  Cornish,  NH,  in  1966. 
Twelve  hundred  have  been 
ordered. 

'New  Hampshire  Gold'  is  a 
cross  between  F.  Korean  ovata  and 
F.  Lynwood  Gold.    Growing  to  5' 
tall,  6'  wide,  hardy  to  -35  degrees, 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  cold-tolerant  of 
forsythias.  Specimen  plants  are 
growing  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  NH;  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 


ton, VT;  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Cambridge,  MA,  and  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum,  Washington, 
DC. 

Edmond  O.  Moulin,  The 
Director  of  Horticulture  at  Brook- 
lyn, said  "Each  year  we  look  for  a 
plant  that  is  special.  "New  Hamp- 
shire Gold'  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
still  being  grown  at  the  place  it 
was  bred.  The  Brooklyn  Botanical 
Garden  is  pleased  to  be  offering 
it  to  its  members." 

For  information:  Ruth  Joly, 
Windsor  Road  Nursery,  RED  2, 
Box  884,  Cornish,  NH  03745; 
phone  (603)  543-3229. 

SOME  GOOD  NEWS 

A  Promotion, 

The  Greenery  of  Ossipee  has 
recently  promoted  Ewen  Mac- 
Kinnon to  the  position  of 
General  Manager. 

Ewen  joined  The  Greenery  in 
July,  1991,  and  assumed  the  man- 
ager's responsibilities  in  Septem- 
ber. He  was  formerly  Manager  of 
Morin's  Garden  Center  in  HoUis. 
Ewen  and  his  wife  Ottilie  are 
now  living  in  Barnstead. 

Under  Ewen's  direction,  the 


Greenery  looks  forward  to 
"expanding  retail  sales  while 
maintaining  the  high  quality 
of  its  plant  material." 

An  Honor, 

Henry  Huntington  (Pleasant  View 
Gardens,  Pittsfield)  recently  be- 
came a  board  member  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Plant  Growers'  Associa- 
tion (PPGA).    His  term  runs  for 
three  years  (1992-94)  and  during 
this  time,  Henry  will  inform  us 
occassionally  of  some  of  goals 
and  activities  of  this  national 
organization. 

A  Success, 

and  an  Invitation 

TTiis  year's  Farm  &.  Forest  Exhibi- 
tion, held  in  Manchester  on  Feb- 
ruary 6-8,  was  seen  as  a  success, 
with  "as  many  people  as  past 
years,  in  spite  of  the  economy." 
"A  lot  of  families"  attended  Fri- 
day night's  hands-on  demonstra- 
tions; the  auction  went  well. ..but, 
according  to  Steve  Taylor,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  "we're 
already  thinking  about  next  year's 
event."    1993  will  be  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Farm  &.  Forest 
Exhibition  and  Steve  hopes  to 


Featuring  'NH  Gold'  Forsythia 

the  best  o{  the  new,  hardy  forsythias,  developed 
here  by  Paul  Joly  W  several  sizes  available 

WINSOR  ROAD  NURSERY 

RT.  2,  BOX  884,  CORNISH,  NH  03745 

Call  for  an  appointment:  603-543-3239 

or  send  for  a  catalog 

ROOTED  CUTTINGS  &  POTTED  LINERS  o( 

other  hard-to-find  shrubs  «&  trees  *  PERENNIALS 

&  NURSERY  STOCK  wholesale  &  retail 

LANDSCAPE  CONSULTING 


71  Burlington,  Street,  Woburn,  MA  01801 


(617)  933-9815 
Woburn,  MA 
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celebrate  with  "a  better-than- 
evet  show  with  a  lot  of  special 
events."  He  invites  the  Plant 
Growers  to  participate  and  is 
open  to  any  ideas  and  suggestions. 

For  those  of  you  who  have 
ideas  about  next  year's  show, 
Steve's  number  is  (603)  271-3552. 
He'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


ADDITIONAL  READING 

For  those  of  you  who  want 
to  read  more  about  the  New 
Hampshire  Plant-Growing 
Industry,  try  Greenhouse  Man- 
ager, February,  1992:  "Self- 
installed  ebb-and-flo  system 
saves  labor  for  N.H.  garden 


center"  (Demers  Garden 
Center,  Manchester);  Green- 
house Grower,  February,  1992: 
"Grower  to  Grower:  Operation 
Update"  (D.  S.  Cole  Growers, 
Louden);  and  Yankee  Magazine, 
February,  1992:  "Pleasant 
Under  Glass"  (Elliot  Rose 
Company,  Dover). 


H.B.  1242  &  OTHERS 

House  Bill  1242  (introduced  by 
Rep.  Scanlon,  R-Canaan)  to  estab- 
lish a  study  committee  to  examine 
present  land  use  law  and  its  effects 
was  passed  by  the  NH  House  on 
Feb.   12.  Its  hearing  by  the  NH 
Senate  Environment  Committee 
was  held  on  March  11. 

H.B.  1127  (introduced  by  Rep. 
Christie,  R-Hookset),  which  would 
abolish  current  use,  was  defeated 
in  the  NH  House  on  February  19, 
its  final  status  being  "inexpedient 
to  legislate." 

Rep.  Tetu's  (D-Claremont)  bill, 
which  would  require  a  hundred 
dollar  yearly  fee  from  all  owners 
of  land  currently  in  current  use 
who  would  not  open  their  property 
to  the  public,  was  also  defeated, 
being  also  deemed  "inexpedient  to 
legislate." 

The  New  Hampshire  Plant 
Grower's  Association  joined 
twenty-nine  other  state-wide  orga- 
nizations in  a  "Coalition  for  Cur- 
rent Use"  to  support  passage  of 
H.B.  1242.  The  coalition  felt  that 
now  is  an  appropriate  time  "for 
study  and  thoughtful  deliberation 
concerning  possible  problems  posed 
by  the  present  current  use  law." 
This  bill's  passage  "will  provide 
the  proper  forum  where  this  can 
take  place." 

For  more  information:  call  John 
Schott,  Chairman,  Coalition  for 
Current  Use,  at  (603)  532-7660. 

CURRENT  USE  UPDATE 
FOR  NH  FARM  LAND 
OWNERS 

Compiled  by  Gail  McWillwm, 
Extension  Educator,  Agricultural 
Resources,  (JNH  Cooperative 
Extension 

During  the  1991  New  Hampshire 
legislative  session,  significant  revi- 


sions were  made  to  the  state's  Current 
Use  law.  The  revised  law  is  now  in  ef- 
fect and  the  Current  Use  Board  has 
gathered  public  input  from  hearings 
throughout  the  state  and  is  adopting 
new  administrative  rules  to  implement 
the  law.  The  rules  will  go  into  effect 
April  1,  1992,  the  start  of  the  new 
property  tax  year. 

NEW  LAND  CATEGORIES— 
Of  primary  interest  to  farmers  and  own- 
ers of  farm  land  is  the  consolidation  of 
old  land  categories  such  as  "horticul- 
tural land",  "forage  land",  "permanent 
pasture",  etc.,  into  a  single  farm  land 
category  with  a  single  value  range.  The 
old  categories  each  had  their  own  value 
ranges.  Now,  with  the  unified  farm 
land  category  there  is  only  one  range, 
from  $25  to  $425  per  acre. 

To  determine  the  farm  land  value 
range  in  which  their  land  will  be 
placed,  farmers  and  farm  land  owners 
have  two  options: 

1.  Allow  local  selectmen  or 
assessors  to  determine  the  placement. 
Under  this  option,  land  has  typically 
been  placed  near,  or  at  the  top  end  of 
the  value  range  ($425  for  1992).  Con- 
sequently, this  option  may  not  be  the 
best  choice  for  some  farm  land  owners. 

2.  Utilize  the  provision  for  use  of 
the  Soil  Potential  Index  (SPl)  to  calcu- 
late where  the  land  will  be  placed 
within  the  $25  to  $425  range.  The  se- 
lectmen or  assessors  must  use  the  SPl 

to  determine  farm  land  values  if  it  is 
provided  by  the  landowner.  SPl  gives 
the  landowner  bargaining  power. 

WHAT  IS  SPl? 

This  is  a  calculation  made  at  the 
county  Conservation  District  office 
which  rates  land  on  a  scale  of  0-100, 
based  on  its  capabilir\-  to  produce 
crops.  For  example,  a  rating  of  10 
would  indicate  a  piece  of  land  is  poorly 
suited  to  growing  crops;  a  95  rating 
would  mean  top  quality  soil  with  virtu- 


ally no  impediments  to  crop  produc- 
tion. The  Conservation  Districts  use 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  soil 
mapping  data  to  compute  SPl  for 
each  field,  parcel  or  tract  of  land. 
Acreages  of  each  type  of  soil  within 
the  parcel  are  carefully  weighted. 
This  is  a  scientifically  developed 
method  with  proven  reliability. 

To  get  SPl  information  for  your 
farm  land,  set  up  an  appointment 
with  your  local  Conservation  Dis- 
trict office.  You  will  need  farm 
maps,  field  location  information  and 
any  other  helpful  materials  when 
you  go.  There  is  a  fee  for  the  tech- 
nical work  associated  with  calculat- 
ing your  SPl.  Check  with  the  local 
Conservation  District  office  for  a  fee 
schedule. 

Plan  to  get  your  SPl  work  done 
in  time  to  present  the  numbers  to 
your  selectmen  or  assessors  prior  to 
the  April  1  start  of  the  1992  tax 
year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit further  SPl  data  in  subsequent 
tax  years  unless  land  is  subdivided  or 
added  to. 

EQUALIZATION  RATIO 
In  addition  to  requiring  selectmen  or 
assessors  to  use  SPl  data  when  pro- 
vided by  the  landowner,  the  law  also 
requires  them  to  apply  the  Equaliza- 
tion Ratio  to  all  Current  Use  values. 
Each  town  is  assigned  an  Equaliza- 
tion Ratio  by  the  NH  Department 
of  Revenue  Administration.  Applica- 
tion of  the  ratio  helps  to  "equalize" 
that  town's  assessments  to  other 
towns  in  the  state.  The  Equalization 
Ratio  can  afford  the  landowner  fur- 
ther tax  benefits. 

For  more  information  contact  your  lo- 
cal Conservation  District  office,  NH 
Department  of  Agriculture,  NH  De- 
partment of  Revenue  Administration, 
or  UNH  Cooperative  Extension. 
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PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Lawn  &  Garden  Limestone 

Decorative  Landscape  Stone 

White  Playsand 

P.O.  Box  1521  •  Portland,  ME  04104 


(800)  541-8127 


New  England's  Leading  Full  Line  Seed  House 

•  Packet  Seeds 

•  Lawn  Seed 

•  Fertilizer 

•  Grounds  Maintenance  Chemicals 

1  (800)  326-HART 
FAST,  COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

RO.  BOX  9169 

WETHERSFIELD.  CT  061 29-01 69 

1  (800)  326-HART 


A  Weston  Nurseries 
Introduction 

A  phrase  which  stands  for  the  very  best  that  fifty  years  of  horticuhural  innovation  and 
testing  can  produce.  Weston  Nurseries  is  proud  to  have  developed  and  introduced 
these  outstanding  plants  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Nursery  Industry. 


Rhododendronm  PMj 
(Hybridized  in  1940) 


FOR  THE  HNEST  "NEW 
ENGLAND-GROWN"  PLANTS, 
VISIT  OUR  WHOLESALE  SALES 
YARD  OR  CALL  AND  ASK  FOR 
TOM  WILHELM,  DAVE  WALKER 
OR  TOM  WILLIA\<S.  WE  LOOK 
FORWARD  TO  HELPING  YOU. 


Rhododendron  PMJ  (1 940 )  * 
Rhododendron  Henry's  Red  ( 1958)* 
Rhododendron  Shrimp  Pink  Hybrids  ( 1958)* 
Rhododendron  Agio  (1964)* 
Rhododendron  Olga  Me!itt  (1964)* 
Rhododendron  Weston's  Pmk  Diamond  ( 1 964 )  * 
Rhododendron  Molly  Fordham  (1966)* 
Rhododendron iMilestone  (1972)* 


Rhododendron  April  Snou'  ( 1978)* 
Azaleajane  Abbott  (1942)* 
Azalea  Vyking(  1958)* 
Azalea  Pink  and  Sweet  (1963)* 
Azalea  Parade  (1963)* 
Azalea  Golden  Showers  ( 1963)* 
Azalea  Pink  Clusters  (1972)* 
*Year  Hybridized 


Weston  Nurseries  I  Inc. 


fl/l 


ot  Hopkinton 


Growini;  New  England's  largest  variery  of  [andscape-si:e  plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  perennials. 

E.  Main  St.  (Rte.  135),  P.O.  Box  186,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748 
Tel.  (508)  435-3414,  From  Boston  235-3431,  Toll  free  in  MA,  1-800-322-2002  FAX  508-435-3274. 


Plantsman 


ELSEWHERE       IN       THE       NEWS 


NEW  WHOLESALE 
DIVISION  AT 
BUTLER 

Robert  G.  Butler,  CIC, 
President  of  Butler-Florists' 
and  Growers'  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  Westbo- 
rough,  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounces the  establishment  of  a 
new  wholesale  division  which  will 
specialize  in  a  property  and  casu- 
alty package  called  the  Horticul- 
tural Package  Policy. 

This  special  policy  for  garden 
centers,  nurseries,  florists,  land- 
scapers,  fruit  and  vegetable  farms, 
road-side  stands,  arborists,  growers, 
wholesalers  and  farmers'  markets, 
etc.,  has  a  vast  array  of  coverages  for 
buildings,  contents  and  liability.  This 
policy  also  covers  greenhouses, 
inside-and-outside  crops,  pick-your- 
own  and  cut-  your-own  liability, 
pesticide/fenilizer  liability  ,  pollu- 
tion liability,  flood,  earthquake, 
professional  landscape  design 
liability .  gift  pack  liquor  liability, 
refrigeration,  transportation,  etc. 

In  the  past,  the  Butler  Agency 
sold  this  specialty  business  directly  to 
the  customer.  In  the  future,  the 
Butler  Agency  will  be  writing  this 
business  through  independent 
brokers  and  agents  throughout  the 
United  States.  "  We  are  now  look- 
ing for  independent  agents  and 
brokers  who  have  an  interest  in 
selling  horticultural  insurance." 
Agents  and  brokers  who  have  an 
interest  will  be  trained  in  the  var- 
ious techniques  needed  in  order  to 
write  this  kind  of  business. 

The  Butler  Agency  will  be 
quoting,  underwriting,  producing 
policies  and  managing  claims  from 
their  Westborough  office  for  Lloyd's 
on  the  HPP  program.  "Our  plan  is  to 
start  in  the  Northeast  and  expand 
gradually  through  the  United  States." 

For  more  information:  (508)  366- 
1512. 

SAF'S  STATISTICS 
COMMITTEE  RELEASES 
STATE  FLORAL  DATA 

(from  GrowerTalks,  February, 

1992) 

California  and  Florida  may  be 

larger  producers  of  nursery  and 

greenhouse  products,  but  other 


states'  crop  sales  make  up  larger 
percentages  of  their  total  crop 
agricultural  output,  according 
to  recent  Census  of  Agriculture 
data  analysis  released  by  SAF's 
newly-formed  Statistics 
Committee. 

Rhode  Island  leads  the  na- 
tion, with  total  nursery  and 
greenhouse  crops  making  up 
77.9  percent  of  the  state's  crop 
agriculture,  for  a  total  of  $20 
million.    Connecticut  comes  in 
second  with  71.9  percent,  total- 
ling $118  million,  and  third  is 
New  Hampshire  with  52.1  per- 
cent, totalling  $18  million. 

"These  numbers  are  signifi- 
cant: industry  members  in  each 
state  can  use  them  to  impress 
their  own  federal  and  state  leg- 
islators when  discussing  floricul- 
ture research  funding  and 
grants." 

NATURAL  LAWN 
PRODUCT 

(from  The  New  York  Times, 

January  14,  1992) 

A  com  protein  in  chicken  feed  is 

the  first  plant  product  found  to 

be  effective  as  both  a  weed  killer 

and  a  turf  fertilizer,  a  researcher 

says. 

The  researcher.  Dr.  Nick 
Christians,  a  professor  of  horticul- 
ture at  Iowa  State  University, 
said  the  protein,  com  gluten, 
when  applied  to  lawns  in  early 
spring,  prevents  crabgrass  and 
other  weeds  from  forming  roots. 
At  the  same  time,  it  fertilizes  the 
lawn. 

The  com  gluten  is  as  effective 
as  synthetic  fertilizers,  Dr.  Chris- 
tians said.  However,  while  syn- 
thetic herbicides  are  100  percent 
successful  against  crabgrass.  the 
com  gluten  herbicide  kills  only 
about  50-60%.    Also,  the  corn 


product,  which  will  not  be 
available  commercially  until 
the  spring  of  1993,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  expen- 
sive than  synthetics. 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
product  works,"  said  Michael 
Chandler,  a  professor  of  weed 
science  at  Texas  A&M.  "There 
are  many  fertilizing  or  herbicidal 
plant  compounds.    What's  unique 
is  that  he  found  a  fertilizer  and  a 
weed  killer  wrapped  all  in  one." 

AN  AWARD 

Twenty  landscape  firms  were  re- 
cently honored  for  outstanding 
projects  in  the  National  Land- 
scape Association's  22nd  Annual 
National  Landscape  Design 
Awards  Program.    Among  those 
honored  was  City  Gardens,  Inc., 
of  Newton,  MA,  which  received  a 
"Superior  Award"  in  the  Single 
Family  Residence  category. 
Congratulations. 

AND  A  HOTLINE 

A  toll-free  hot  line  for  informa- 
tion on  the  recently  enacted 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
and  how  this  legislation  may  af- 
fect you  has  been  established  by 
the  Small  Business  Research  and 
Education  Council.    The  line  (1- 
800-947-4646)  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday,  9  to  5,  EST. 

J  992  NATIONAL  DIREC- 
TORY OF  ORQANIC 
WHOLESALERS 

California  Action  Network  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  the 
J  992  National  Directory  of  Organic 
Wholesalers,  a  comprehensive  di- 
rectory for  the  entire  organics  in- 
dustry.   This  directory  "puts  you 
in  touch  with  over  450  organic 
food  wholesalers,  farm  suppliers, 
and  distributors  in  North 
America,  and  key  buyers  intema- 
tionally."  Also  included  are 
sources  of  organic  farm  supplies, 
summaries  of  all  state  and  federal 
laws  directly  governing  organic 
food,    and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  organic  certification 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

For  information:  Mary  Speck  at 
(916)  756-8515. 
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ELSEWHERE       IN       THE       NEWS 


'YELLOW  TINKERBELLE' 

(from  Greenhouse  Manager, 
February,  1992) 

A  new  dwarf  hemerocallis  called 
'Yellow  Tinkerbelle'  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  use  both  as  a  pe- 
rennial landscape  border  plant 
and  a  potted  plant. 

Its  height — only  nine  inches  — 
is  the  result  of  research  to  further 


miniaturize  the  dwarf  daylily. 
Popular  dwarf  cultivars  generally 
reach  a  flowering  height  of  28 
inches. 

'Yellow  Tinkerbelle'  has  bright 
yellow  2  1/2  inch  flowers  on  9- 
inch  stems,  with  about  seven 
flowers  per  stem.  It  will  flower  in 
a  4-inch  pot  in  eight  weeks  with 
fewer  than  12  hours  of  light  daily 
and  at  temperatures  as  low  as  41 


degrees  F.    The  new  plant  as  sur- 
vived temperatures  as  low  as  15 
degrees  F. 

For  information:  Robert  J. 
Griesbach,  Florist  and  Nursery 
Crops  Lab,  USDA,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  MD  20705. 


MICHAUD 

Nurseries  &  Greenhouses,  Inc.  %^ 

Route  85  —  PO  Box  334  —  Exeter,  MH  03833 
(603)  772-3698 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Nursery 

'^.y^     Annuals,  Perennials.  Mursefv  Stock.  Landscape  Supplies 


WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 

TREES  •  EVERGREENS  •  SHRUBS 

150  acres  of  quality  plants 

Write  for  catalog                                            a 

Member  MNA,  NENA                                                                          ' 

Millers  Falls  Road.  Turners  Falls.  MA  01376                    d 
Telephone  4 1 3  863-25 1 0                                                   ^ 

Stewarts 

^^  NURSERY,  Inc.   "-*— - 

a 


iuS^ 


SOD  FARMS  &  WHOLESALE  NURSERY, 
If    growers  and  distributors 
•  NURSERY  STOCK 

•  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

•  CHRISTMAS  TREES 
•  SOD 


CANTERBURY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03224 

EXIT  18,  1-93,  1/2  MILE 

TELEPHONE  1  -800-287-471 6 


^*^#'^ 

;^^^i^. 
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PearthripS 

M  Continued  from  front  cover  ^^-^ 


Pear  thrips  were  introduced  to 
early  1900's  and  were  first 
pear  and  other  pome  trees  in 
passing  of  many  years  and  the 
controls,  this  pest  became  less 
However,  at  the  same  time, 
throughout  most  of  the 
and  acquiring  a  wide  range 
oak,  beech,  lilac,  walnut. 


the  USA  from  Europe  in  the 
observed  as  a  major  pest  of 
California.  With  the 
development  of  effective 
of  a  problem  in  the  West, 
pear  thrips  were  spreading 
northern  United  States 
of  new  hosts  including 
laurel,  dogwood,  and  sugar 


maple.  In  1978  a  few  sightings  of  moderate  damage  in  sugar  maple  were 

reported  in  Pennsylvania,  with  pear  thrips  identified  as  the  cause. 

Then  the  thrips  outbreak  occurred  in  New  England. 


THRIPS 

Thysanoptera,  or  thrips,  are  bizarre 
insects.  Even  the  name  "thrips"  is 
unique,  ending  with  as  "s"  and 
having  the  same  spelling  in  its 
singular  and  plural  form.  (Hence, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  thrip.") 
It  was  not  until  recently  that 
scientists  observed  how  thrips  feed 
on  plants.  An  herbivorous  thrips 
feeds  by  attacking  individual  plant 
cells.  First  it  punches  its  mandible 
into  the  cell  wall,  making  a  minute 
hole;  then  it  inserts  a  siphoning- 
tube  into  the  hole  and  sucks  out 
the  cell's  liquid  contents.  The  legs 
of  thrips  are  quite  unique,  being 
specialized  for  digging  through  the 
soil,  and  walking  on  rough  surfaces, 
like  tree  bark,  and  very  smooth 
surfaces,  like  leaves.  The  average 
thrips  (1  to  2  mm  long)  is  so  small 
that  you  might  not  even  notice  one 
if  it  landed  on  your  nose.  Thrips 
have  wings  that  resemble  small 


feathers,  and  in  flight  they  almost 
float  through  the  air  like  dandelion 
seeds.  Because  of  their  method  of 
flight  and  their  minute  size,  thrips 
are  well  adapted  for  dispersion  by 
the  wind. 

PEAR  THRIPS 
Pear  thrips  in  North  America 
reproduce  by  parthenogenesis,  i.e. 
females  reproduce  without 
fertilization  (males  have  only  been 
observed  in  native  European 
populations).  Each  female  can 
produce  100  to  200  eggs;  widi  her 
saber-like  ovipositor  she  inserts 
each  egg  into  the  tender  petiole  or 
midvein  of  a  young  leaf.  The 
oviposition  site  later  swells  and 
each  egg  hatches  within  7  to  10 
days.  In  New  Hampshire,  young 
thrips  are  common  in  June  and  feed 
on  die  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  By 
July  most  of  the  young  have 
dropped  to  the  ground  and 


penetrated  into  the  soil  to  depths 
usually  ranging  from  1  to  26  inches. 
Underground,  they  hollow  out 
small  ovoid  chambers  and  develop 
into  adults.  Shortly  after  the 
ground  thaws  in  late  March,  the 
trips  emerge  and  begin  to  search  for 
food.  Adult  pear  thrips  are  1 .3  mm 
long  and  dark,  almost  black,  in 
color. 

DAMAGE 

Pear  thrips  attack  sugar  maple 
immediately  after  bud-break  (about 
the  time  when  syrup  makers  stop 
collecting  sap).  The  adults  dig  into 
the  buds  to  feed.  This  often  kills 
the  bud,  resulting  in  defoliation,  or 
it  causes  severe  leaf  disfiguration. 
Bud  damage  will  also  destroy 
flowers,  thus  affecting  seed 
production.  When  adult  and  young 
thrips  feed  on  immature  leaves, 
they  cause  leaf  mottling,  and  the 
egg-laying  of  females  produces 
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moderate  leaf  damage.  The  suscep- 
tibility of  sugar  maple  to  high  levels 
of  damage  might  be  attributed  to 
the  phenologies  of  the  host  and 
pest,  i.e.  sugar  maples  are  in  their 
most  vulnerable  stage  of  develop- 
ment, bud-break,  at  a  time  when 
adult  pear  thrips  are  most  abun- 
dant. Furthermore,  fewer  alterna- 
tive hosts  have  reached  a  stage 
susceptible  to  thrips  attack  at  this 
time,  especially  in  many  sugar 
bushes. 

OUTBREAKS 

Insects  often  offend  people  with 
their  mere  presence.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  outbreaks  of  insects  receive 
much  attention  and  unnecessary 
alarm.  In  the  insect  world,  popula- 
tion surges  are  usually  unnoticed, 
unless  the  species  involved  happens 
to  "bug"  people.  Hence,  most  ento- 
mological reports  on  outbreaks  in- 
volve species  that  are  categorized  as 
pests.  Some  eruptions  of  pests  occur 
in  cycles  and  are  rather  easy  to  pre- 
dict; others  involve  many  variable 
factors  and  can  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  forecast.  For  several  eco- 
nomically important  pests,  ento- 
mologists have  developed  methods 
to  predict  where  and  when  insect 
infestations  might  occur.  For 


example,  judging  from  the  high 
count  of  gypsy  moth  egg-masses  on 
the  trees  in  Durham,  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  hardwood  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  UNH's  main  campus 
will  be  completely  defoliated  this 
June,  unless  some  preventative 
measures  are  taken  to  decimate  the 
little  munching  juggernauts  before 
they  eat  every  leaf  in  town. 

The  thrips  outbreak  of  1988 
raised  several  questions:  Had  pear 
thrips  acquired  a  new  preference  in 
taste  for  sugar  maples?  Did  this 
situation  result  from  the  unusual 
climatic  events,  or  was  it  caused  by 
some  quirk  in  nature?  We  do  not 
know  why  the  thrips  outbreak  oc- 
curred. However,  we  do  know  one 
thing  for  sure,  there  were  a  heck  of 
a  lot  of  pear  thrips  in  the  spring  of 
1988.  A  more  important  question 
is,  can  we  expect  this  type  of  devas- 
tation to  occur  in  the  future?  To 
answer  this  question  it  became 
necessary  to  study  and  observe  pear 
thrips  in  the  field  and  develop  a 
method  to  estimate  their 
populations. 

SURVEY  RESULTS 
One  of  my  colleagues,  Craig 
Hollingsworth,  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  developed  a  method 


using  sticky  traps.  He  discovered 
that  the  type  of  trap  used  to  survey 
for  adult  apple  maggots  could  also 
be  used  effectively  to  collect  pear 
thrips.  These  traps  provided  a  quick 
and  easy  method  to  estimate  the 
relative  abundance  and  distribution 
of  thrips.  The  sticky  trap  sampling 
method  was  adopted  in  a  multi- 
state  survey  of  pear  thrips  supported 
by  the  by  USDA,  CAPS  (Cooper- 
ative Agricultural  Pest  Survey) 
Program,  and  1 7  states  in  the 
northeastern  USA  are  presently 
participating  in  this  investigation. 
Thus  far,  the  resulting  data  show  an 
general  decline  in  pear  thrips  since 
1988.  Many  more  years  of  research 
are  necessary,  before  it  might  be 
fxjssible  to  make  reliable  long  range 
predictions.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
cent downward  trend  is  good  news, 
and  provides  an  optimistic  outlook 
on  the  pear  thrips  situation,  at  least 
for  the  present  time.  **■ 

]ohn  Weaver  is  Survey  Entomologist 
for  the  Department  of  Entomology  at 
UNH,  arid  State  Survey  Coordiruitor 
of  the  USDA,  CAPS  (Cooperative 
Agriculture  Pest  Survey)  Program  for 
New  Hampshire.  For  more  informa- 
tion caU]ohn  at  (603)  862-1737. 


Jolly  Farmer  Products 

East  Lempster,  New  Hampshire  03605 


WHOLESALE  SUPPLIERS    ■     WHOLESALE  GROWERS 


Bark  Mulch  -  Hemlock  &  Mix 
Bagged  Mulch  -  Cedar  &  Pine 
Landscape  Ties 
Cut  &  Split  Firewood 

We  are  here  to  fulfill  your  needs.... 
Call  Toll  Free  today! 


-^^ 


New  Hampshire:  1-603-863-3311 
New  England:  1-800-537-0031 


Annual  &  Perennial  Plugs 
Rooted  Cuttings 
Tuberous  Begonias 
Bedding  Plants 
Potted  Annuals 
Hanging  Baskets 
Cyclamen  - 

Liners,  Prefinished,  Finished 
Polnsettias  - 

Cuttings,  Prefinished,  Finished 

Nationwide:  1-800-695-8300 
Local:  603-863-3370 


"Integrity,  quality  and  reliable  service  since  1967' 


IN  SPITE  OF 
what  you  have 
heard,  roses  grow 
and  flourish  in 
New  England. 

There  are  just  different  techniques 
that  rose  growers  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  to  use  because  of  the 
cold  winters  and  hot,  humid 
summers. 

Let's  start  with  planting  your 
roses  after  you  have  purchased 
them  from  your  local  garden  center. 
Most  likely  the  rose  plant  will  come 
in  a  two-gallon  plastic  container 
and  already  be  leafed-out  or  in 
bloom.  Some  garden  centers  use  a 
plantable  container,  which  is  also 
fine. 

The  correct  planting  time  for 
Northern  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  is  from  mid-May 
until  early  fall.  In  the  rest  of  North- 
em  New  England  you  can  plant 
from  early  May  until  early  fall.  You 
should  select  an  area  in  your  garden 
that  receives  good  early  morning 
sun.  Roses  need  about  six  hours  of 
sunlight  daily.  You  should  not  put 
your  roses  too  close  to  larger  plants 
that  will  compete  for  water  and 
food. 

Begin  by  digging  a  hole  about 
one-and-a-half  times  the  size  of  the 
container,  and  then  put  the  plant 
and  the  soil  from  the  container  into 
the  hole.  Fill  around  the  plant  with 
one-third  sand,  one-third  soil,  and 
one-third  peat  (you  want  to  have 
the  budding  eye  two  inches  below 
the  soil  level)  and  then  water  in 
well.  Come  back  the  next  day  and 
again  water  heavily;  then  don't 
water  for  two  to  four  weeks.  On 
very  warm  days,  mist  the  rose  plant 
a  couple  of  times  early  in  the  day. 

After  the  rose  plant  is  estab- 
lished in  two  to  four  weeks,  you  can 
start  to  water  once  a  week  and  also 
begin  feeding  every  couple  of  weeks 
with  any  of  the  rose  foods  that  are 
available  on  the  market.  On  very 
warm  days,  1  would  recommend 
misting  your  rose  plants  early  in 
the  morning.  1  say  early  because 
you  want  your  plants  to  dry  off 
before  sunset  or  you  will  get  mildew 
or  black  spot.  Usually  (because  of 


our  short  season  and  the  rain 
during  the  warmest  time  of  year,) 
we  don't  see  too  much  blackspot  or 
mildew  in  Northern  New  England, 
but  if  you  do  have  this  problem, 
spray  with  flowable  maneb. 

The  most  blackspot-resistant 
Hybrid  Tea  varieties  are  Tropicana, 
First  Prize,  Mister  Lincoln,  Tiffany, 
Pristine,  Pink  Peace,  Proud  Land, 
Peace,  Sheer  Elegance  and  All 
That  Jazz.  In  Floribundas  and 
Grandifloras,  they  are  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Gene  Boriner, 
Europeana,  First  Edition,  Sonia, 
Angel  Face,  Betty  Prior  and  The 
Fairy.  These  same  varieties  are  also 
the  most  disease  mildew  resistant. 
Some  others  that  are  good  are 
Double  Delight,  Fragrant  Cloud, 
Red  Gold,  Pascali  and  Electron. 

Keeping  your  rose  plants  free  of 
weeds,  fallen  diseased  leaves,  and 
away  from  other  infected  or  dis- 
eased plants  will  help  keep  your 
plants  healthy.  Two  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  Northern  New  Eng- 
land are  aphids  and  Japanese 
beetles.  A  good  spray  program, 
along  with  Japanese  beetle  traps, 
will  control  these  pests.  Spray  every 
two  to  four  weeks  depending  on  the 
infestation  of  your  plants.  You  can 
use  Sevin,  Ortiiene  or  any  of  the 
products  your  local  garden  center 
recommends.  If  you  follow  these 
programs  you  will  have  beautiful 
flowers  from  late  spring  until  early 
fall. 

In  early  October,  it  is  time  to 
get  your  rose  plants  ready  for  win- 
ter. The  first  procedure  is  to  cut 
back  on  watering  and  don't  fertilize 
with  any  nitrogen.  I  would  recom- 
mend you  use  a  0-20-20  with  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus  to  keep  the 
plant  hardy  going  into  winter.  Do 
not  cut  any  flowers;  you  want  to  let 
the  plant  set  seed  hips  at  this  time 
of  year.  If  you  cut  the  roses,  the 
young  growth  will  come  out  and  be 
killed  by  the  cold  weather. 

In  early  November,  it  is  time  to 
protect  your  rose  plants.  Prune  your 
plant  back  to  about  28  inches  and 
leave  the  foliage  on.  This  will  feed 
your  rose  plant's  roots  and  be  put- 
ting starch  back  into  the  base  of  the 
plant  for  next  spring's  growth.  Now 
it  is  time  to  cover  your  plants  and 
there  are  many  ways  to  do  it.  If 
continued  on  next  page 
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ROSES  continued  from  page  15 
we  could  keep  one  to  two  feet  ot 
snow  over  the  rose  bushes  from 
early  November  until  early 
April,  we  wouldn't  even  need  to 
cover  them,  but  Mother  Nature 
is  not  that  reliable  and  it  is  in 
late  fall  or  early  spring  that  we 
get  the  cold  snap  that  does  the 
most  damage.  To  cover  your 
plants,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
push  mounds  of  soil  over  the 
knots  of  the  rose  bush  so  that 
the  soil  in  the  rose  bed  is  at  one 
level.  With  the  soil  bowls  now 
gone  there  is  no  place  for  the 
leaves  to  collect.  This  simplifies 
the  cleaning  ot  the  rose  garden 
before  the  final  hilling  of  the 
rose  bushes. 

In  Southern  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  you  can 
just  pile  the  soil  about  10  to  12 
inches  high  for  the  winter  or  you 
may  wrap  the  plants  m  carpet 
padding  and  put  string  around 
them  and  get  good  winter  pro- 
tection. In  the  northern  areas,  1 
would  recommend  tipping  most 
hybrid  teas  and  tree  roses.  This  is 
done  by  digging  a  trench  parallel 
to  the  rose  plant,  then  running  a 
spade  right  down  next  to  the 
plant,  cutting  half  the  root  ball, 
then  tipping  the  plant  into  the 
trench  and  covering  the  plant 
with  dirt.  In  the  spring  uncover 
the  rose  bush  and  tip  back  up 
and  then  tamp  the  plant  down. 
After  you  uncover  your  rose 
bushes  in  the  spring,  you  want  to 
prune  off  any  dead  canes  and 
prune  under  any  dead  tips  on  the 
rose  plants.  It  your  plant  went 
into  winter  in  good  shape  and 
stored  its  carbohydrates,  then  it 
should  push  out  strongly  with 
new  growth. 

Today,  with  some  ot  the 
species  roses  and  shrub  roses  that 
are  very  hardy,  covering  for 
winter  is  unnecessary.  These 
varieties  will  follow  the  same 
procedures  but  you  won't  need 
to  cover  for  winter.  In  the  spring 
just  prune  away  the  dead  canes 
and  weak  wood  and  the  new 
growth  will  start. 

Happy  growing.  Roses  can  do 
just  fine  in  New  Enghmd.  **■ 


George  Marciel.  a  California  native, 
was  the  area  Sales  Representative  for 
Youngs'  American  Rose  Nursery  (you 
rruiy  remember  him  from  last  year's 
summer  meeting) .  Now  hack  in  his 
home  state,  working  as  Youngs'  sales 
rep  for  Northern  California,  he  took 


time  to  write  this  article  on  growing 
roses  for  us  back  here  in  New 
Engknid.  For  further  information, 
George  can  be  reached  at  242 
Corralitus  Road,  Watsonville,  CA 
95076;  phone:  (408)  728-2269. 


One 

Call 

Gets 

It  All! 


A>,  a  major  grower,  diMributor, 
and  broker.  Imperial  Nurseries 
can  satisfy  your  need  for  a  wide 
selection  of  quality  plant  mate- 
rial and  a  full  range  of  hard- 
goods.  And  as  your  primary 
source,  we  can  do  it  with  a  sin- 
gle phone  call  from  you.  You'll 
sa\e  time  .  .  .  and  save  money 
on  special  promotions  .  .  .  while 
offering  vour  customers  the 
very  best. 

The  quality  and  depth  of  inven- 
tory we  provide,  from  both  our 
C;onnecticut  and  Florida  farms 
and  the  many  quality  growers 
we  represent  through  our  bro- 
kerage operations,  give  lawn 
and  garden  centers,  landscap- 
ers  and  nurserymen  what  they 
need  .  .  .  when  they  need  it 

Make  Imperial  Nurseries  the 
primary  source  for  all  voui 
horticuUural  needs.  Call  1-800- 
343-3132  todav  to  discuss  how 
we  can  meet  vour  requirements 


Let 

Rough  Brothers' 

expertise 

turn  your 

greenhouse  into 

a  powerhouse 

—  for  profits. 

Call  the  experts  at  Rough  Brothers 

for  information  and  technical 

assistance  on  these  quality  products. 

Manufacturers  of: 
•WhiteHouse 
•The  International 

•  Harvest  House 

•  The  "2 1 00"  gutter-connected  house 

■  Free-standing  poly  arch  houses 

•  Techlite  glazing 

•  Ro-Flo  benches 

•  Ebb  &  Flo  benches 
Distributors  of: 

■  Alcoa  Aluminum  Fin  Heating 

■  Heating  and  ventilating  equipment 

•  Maintenance  supplies,  glass,  parts 
...  and  more. 

Rough  Brothers 

P.O.Box  16010 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45216 

rmn 

ROUGH 

BROTHERS 

I  ~  I 

1-800/543-7351 
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><2^^Dl^"0ur  goal,  quality 
Our  strength,  our  employees" 

FOR  A  GREEhlHOUSE  VEFJNJTLV 
VIFFERENT  COhlTACT: 

ELLIS  B.SPRAGUE 

ORONO,        MA I WE 


o 


TEL:    207-866-4747 
FAX:  207-866-4747 


HPIRnOIS 


WINDING  BROOK  TURF  FARM,  ^^^ 

240  Gnswold  Rd  RT  1 1 1 

Welhersfield.  CT  06109  Kennebunk.  ME  04043 


QUALITY  BLUEGRASS 
BLUEGRASS  -  FESCUE  BLENDS 
LOW  MAINTENANCE  BLENDS 
PENNCROSS  BENTGRASS 


In  CT  203-529-6869 


•  Silva,-Fiber    a 


Outside  CT  1-800-243-0232 


•  ClA  Pavers 

Life)  "IDEAL 


CAVICCHIO 

GREENHOUSES 
Wholesale  Growers 

110  Codjer  Lane 

Sudbury,  MA  01  776 

(SOS)  443-7177 


ANNUALS 
PERENNIALS 
HARDY  MUMS 
GROUND  COVER 
KALE  &  CABBAGE 


FALL  PANSIES 

JUMBO  ANNUALS 

HOLIDAY  PLANTS 

CLASSIC  PERENNIALS 

HARDY  FALL  ANNUALS 


FLOWERING  HANGING  BASKETS 
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Windham  Nurseries 

MANY  ROOMS,  INTERCONNECTED 


"THERE  were  good  things 
^  here,"  Tracy  said.  "For  ex- 
W       ample,  there  were  three 

collectible  lines — Byers' 

Choice,  David  Winter  Cottages, 
and  Dept.  56  Collectibles.  For  By- 
er's  Choice  dolls,  there's  a  waiting 
list;  for  Dept.  56,  there  is  a  waiting 
list  just  for  the  right  to  sell  them. 
So  we  had  these  exclusive  items 
and  a  lot  of  people  come  to  Wind- 
ham Nurseries  to  buy  them." 

But  there  were  other  things  too. 
Windham  Nurseries  had  been 
going  through  a  period  of  upheaval. 
The  bank  had  taken  the  business 
from  its  owner,  Don  Simons,  in 
1990.  Joe  Delihunty,  who'd  owned 
Windham  Nurseries  before  Don, 
ran  it  for  the  bank.  When  the 
business  was  sold  at  auction,  Joe 
bought  it,  then  sold  it  to  Doug  and 
Tracy  Grattan  in  November  of  that 
year. 

"It  was  a  mess — the  lobby  was 
like  a  warehouse."  The  merchan- 
dise— more  appropriate  for  the  up- 
scale clientele  of  die  eighties — 
wasn't  selling.  Tracy  showed  $800 
figurines  gathering  dust;  Doug 
pointed  out  a  mature  weeping 
thread-leaf  Japanese  maple  planted 
in  the  nursery  yard — a  fine  speci- 
men, but  priced  at  $7000.  (He's 
now  offering  smaller  (14")  speci- 
mens for  $100.)  Customer  loyalty 
was  faltering — "When  we  first 


came,"  Doug  said,  "there  was  over 
$100,000  in  gift  certificates  out; 
customers  wondered  if  they'd  get 
their  merchandise." 

The  location  is  picturesque, 
with  'Searle's  Castle'  and  Castle 
College  across  the  street  and  what 
looks  like  a  Gothic  Revival  church 
— built  by  Searle  for  use  by  the 
town;  now  used  as  a  kindergarten — 
beside  them.  (The  slender  wooden 
tower — holding  wind  chimes — on 
Windham's  roof  echoes  the  towers 
around  it.)  And  although  water 
can't  be  seen  from  the  buildings, 
the  land  borders  Canobie  Lake. 

The  business  seems  to  be,  at  first 
glance,  a  series  of  small  specialty 
shops.  There  are  displays  of 
fountains  and  pools  in  the  foyer,  a 
greenhouse  to  the  right,  a  room  of 
bird  food  and  feeders  in  front  of 
you,  and  florist  and  gift  shops  on 
your  left.  Beyond  the  gift  shop  and 
an  area  that  was  once  the  original 
greenhouse  is  a  garden  shop.  This 
L-shaped  arrangement  of  rooms 
frames  a  seven-acre  nursery  yard. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  yard  is  a 
building  for  equipment  storage,  a 
loam  pile  (Windham  sells  loam); 
and  five  hoop  houses  (unused  at 
the  moment). 

"There  were  25  people  on  the 
payroll  when  we  got  here,"  Doug 
said.  "Every  department  had  a 
manager.  No  one  would  help 


anyone  else:  the  gift  shop  is  right 
beside  the  flower  shop,  but  one 
wouldn't  help  the  other."  So  Doug 
cut  the  total  number  of  employees 
to  13  and  the  number  of  managers 
to  eight.  Most  managers  now 
handle  two  or  more  related 
departments — for  example,  the 
flower  shop  and  the  gift  shop  are 
under  one  manager  and  the  nursery 
and  garden  center  are  under 
another.  The  Grattans  have  "cross- 
trained"  the  staff — people  in  the 
florist  shop  know  the  prices  of  bark 
mulch;  the  book-keeper  has  a 
Christmas  tree  price  list  above  her 
phone.  People  can  help  out  where 
they're  needed. 

Seasonal  material — poinsettias, 
easter  lilies,  geraniums,  mums — is 
offered,  but  the  Grattans  are  work- 
ing to  make  the  business  year- 
round.  Henri  Studios  statuary — 
accurately  detailed  life-size  deer, 
smaller  animals — was  added  ("it's 
selling  well"),  along  with  sundials 
and  fountairis.  Now  there  are 
artificial  waterfalls  displayed  in  the 
greenhouse;  in  the  foyer,  a  stone 
pineapple  spouts  water  from  the 
center  of  its  rosette.  Pools  are  also 
an  addition — a  "MacCourt  Lawn 
Pond, 'complete  with  pebble  walks 
and  landscaping,  is  set  up  in  the 
foyer  and  Doug's  thinking  of 
stocking  aquatic  plants  as  well. 

The  Grattans  have  expanded 
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the  selections  of  bird  food  (they  are 
exclusive  purveyors  of  Lyric 
products)  and  feeders.  And  in  the 
gift  shop,  there's  a  walk-in  cooler 
from  which  customers  can  choose 
their  own  cut  flowers.  The  shop 
continues  to  carry  the  Austin 
Sculpture  line  and  Tracy  has 
stocked  'Snowbaby,'  a  much  sought 
-after  Dept.  56  item.  There's  a 
broad  selection  of  candles  and 
containers  and  Tracy  has  increased 
the  selection  of  "country-style" 
objects  and  folk  art. 

Strong  gift  shop  items  include 
custom  silk  work  and  a  variety  of 
wall  arrangements  made  from  dried 
materials.  These  are  made  in  the 
flower  shop) — which  has  a  new 
designer — ^usan  Miranda — and  a 
new,  less-stylized  look.  Susan  calls 
this  "the  garden  look."  Arrange- 
ments stress  a  natural  appearance 
— traditional,  using  flowers  that  are 
in  season. 

The  flower  shop  has  both  FTD 
and  Teleflora  services  and  contin- 
ues to  turn  out  a  wide  range  of 
arrangements,  but  it's  "in  transi- 
tion:" hopefully,  new  decor  will 
reflect  a  more  natural  style  as  well. 


THE  3,000  sq.  ft.  Rough 

^      Brothers  greenhouse  (one 
W      of  the  previous  owner's  last 
additions)  to  the  right  of 


the  foyer,  "was  state-of-the-art 
when  it  was  built,"  its  cement  floor 
reenforced  to  allow  the  display  of 
large  pieces  of  garden  sculpture. 
The  Grattar^s  buy  in  finished  plants 
from  Rorida  and  from  area  distrib- 


utors; "We  keep  the  inventory 
pressure  off  with  small  shipments 
delivered  more  frequently."  The 
plants'  labels  include  instructions 
on  appropriate  care. 

"We  sell  a  lot  of  cacti,"  Tracy 
says,  "but  we  feel  variety's  impor- 
tant to  our  customers."  There's  a 
wide  range  on  display,  from  floor 
plants  to  3"  pots,  from  spider  plants 
to  dendrobiums.  ("There's  a  market 
for  the  exotic") 

The  Garden  Shop  was  re-organ- 
ized for  better  service.  "People 
were  asking  for  organic  and  natural 
products"  and  the  shop  now  stocks 
a  wide  range:  Vermont  Organic 
Fertilizer,  Espoma  and  Hoffman 
products.  Ringer,  Safer  natural 
pesticides....  Doug  stocks  compos- 
ters  and  accessories — which  move 
well.  Service  is  more  than  stocking 
the  products  requested — the 
Windham  staff  provides  informa- 
tion. They  suggest  landscaping 
ideas  and  help  with  customer 
problems,  "even  if  it  involves  doing 
some  research  and  calling  back." 

The  garden  shop  opens  into  the 
nursery  yard.  The  yard  is  big,  and 
because  it's  hidden  from  the  road 
by  the  greenhouse,  its  scale  is 
unexpected.  "We  have  a  problem," 
Doug  says;  "no  one  knows  what 
we've  got  here  because  no  one  can 
see  it  from  the  road."  The  seven 
acres  is  organized  into  raised  beds, 
some  shaded,  separated  by  broad 
paths.  There's  a  section  for  an- 
nuals, another  for  perennials. 
There's  a  gazebo  and  demonstration 
gardens.  The  range  of  material 
offered  seems  broad:  Montgomery 


blue  spruce,  red-twig  dogwood, 
weeping  crabs....  There  are  topiary 
(spirals  and  poms)  and  bonsai.  And 
Windham  will  special  order. 

The  equipment  was  already 
there — from  wheelbarrows  to  a  10- 
wheel  dump  truck,  so  to  bring  in 
money  during  the  summer,  Doug 
organized  a  landscaping  division. 
The  seven-man  crew  reworked  the 
landscaping  around  Windham's 
front  parking  area,  then  went  on  to 
do  a  number  of  commercial  and 
residential  projects.  The  biggest  of 
these  was  landscaping  the  Mall  at 
Rockingham  Park,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  projects  seemed  equally 
satisfying:  Doug  mentioned  "a 
wooded  area  in  Methuen...a  granite 
bench,  crushed  gravel, 
rhododendror\s . . . ." 

At  the  Garden  Center  itself, 
Doug  and  Tracy  began  creating 
events  to  draw  people  back.  There 
was  a  "Mother's  Day  Kick-off'  with 
refreshments  served.  At  Christmas, 
the  sold  trees — both  living  and 
cut — and  eight  "theme  trees"  were 
created  to  give  customers 
decorating  ideas. 


CLASSES  are  given.  This 
^  winter,  Susan  taught  three 
W  sessior^s  on  floral  design 
and  two  seminars  on  feed- 
ing winter  birds  were  organized  by 
Deb  Useilka.  In  summer,  there  are 
classes  on  lawn  care  and  landscape 
design.  And  employees  are  sent  to 
classes  as  well:  last  summer,  "we 
sent  four  people  to  lawn  school,"  a 
two-day  seminar  in  Natick,  Mass. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NURSERY  STOCK 

NURSERY  STOCK 

POINSETTIAS 

POINSETTIAS 

BULBS/LH^IES 
GERANIUMS 

D.A.  POSOCCO 

BULBS/LILIES 
GERANIUMS 

D.A.  POSOCCO 

PERENNIALS 

Greenhouse  Plants  -  Nursery  Stock 

PERENNIALS 

Greenhouse  Plants  -  Nurserj'  Stock 

CYCLAMEN 
SEEDLINGS 

Joseph  Giannino 

CYCLAMEN 
SEEDLINGS 

Steve  Calautti 

AZALEAS 

56  Tuscano  Avenue 

AZALEAS 

RO.  Box  2092 

PLUGS 

Revere,  MA  02151 

PLUGS 

Middletown.CT  06457 

SEEDS 

617-286-6541  (home) 

SEEDS 

203-546-7980 

Fax  617-289-9412 

Fax  203-346-5235 
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They  let  people  know 
^      Windham  had  re-opened- 
W      they  advertised — in  the 

Windham  Independent, 


the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (the 
area's  largest  paper),  the  Derry 
News,  and  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader. 

They  got  a  new  sign,  on  which 
they  can  announce  their  weekly 
specials.  They  started  a  mailing 
list — which  now  numbers  500 — 
;md  send  out  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Working  with  Videotroupe  in 
Windham,  Doug  developed  a 
thirty-second  videotape  that  was 
shown  on  cable  TV.  The  theme 
was  "Seasons  change  and  so  have 
we,"  and  showed  a  series  of  quick 
shots  to  a  background  of  "upbeat 
music."  It  was  shown  on  three 
stations — ESPN,  Lifetime,  and 
CNN — during  the  prime  viewing 
time  of  7-10  in  the  evening  during 
the  spring  and  fall.  The  commer- 
cial "wasn't  that  expensive" — it 
cost  $2000  to  shoot  and  $6000  to 
air  and  seemed  to  really  help  busi- 


ness— "There  were  a  lot  of  com- 
ments from  people.  Some  were  old 
customers  who  didn't  know  if  we 
were  still  in  business;  a  lot  were 
new  customers.  It  was  definitely 
worth  it."  When  the  commercial's 
on,  they  cut  back  on  the  newspaper 
advertising. 


THE  PROJECTS  continue. 
^      Inside,  the  area  between 
^      the  gift  shop  and  garden 
center — the  original  green- 
house when  the  business  first 
started — is  being  walled  with  sheet 
rock  and  will  become  a  room  tor 
the  display  of  seasonal  merchan- 
dise. An  ongoing  project  is  "re-ar- 
ranging the  lobby.  Each  time  a 
customer  comes  in,  there  will  be 
something  different  there." 

Brian  Delahunty  (son  of  Joe, 
the  former  owner)  is  in  charge  ot 
grounds  and  equipment,  but  be- 
tween everything  else,  he's  forcing 
a  few  pans  of  bulbs  this  year.  If  they 
blossom  and  sell,  he'll  grow  more 
next  year.  And  at  the  edge  of  the 


nursery  area  are  the  five  unused 
quonset  houses.  The  plastic  is 
gone,  but  the  frames  are  still  solid. 
Who  knows?  Doug  and  Brian  may 
be  growing  bedding  plants  next 
year. 

"By  the  end  of  last  summer, 
things  began  to  look  better.  We 
were  starting  to  get  repeat  custom- 
ers— we  felt  this  was  a  sign  we'd 
turned  the  comer." 

The  business  is  working  to  re- 
establish itself  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity— last  year,  for  example, 
trees  were  donated  to  the  town  for 
the  common.  They  give  plants  and 
baskets  to  rise  money  for  local 
churches  and  causes.  And  Tracy 
(originally  from  Salem)  and  Doug 
are  building  a  home  in  Windham. 
"Once  people  realize  we're  part  of 
the  community,  people  will  believe 
Windham  Nurseries  is  here  to  stay." 

Doug  and  Tracy  are  at  Windham 
Nurseries,  41  Range  Road,  Route 
111,  Windham,  NH.  The  telephone 
is  (603)  893-7155. 


Wre 
roptim 

you. 

A  quality  ^wholesale  grower  of  shrubs, 
trees,  and  evergreens  in  Chichester,  NH.  Call  for 


our  free  catalog 


(603)  435-6660. 


MILLICAN 

N  L  R  S  E  R  1  h  s     INC 


Northern  Grown 

Trees  Evergreens  Shrubs 

Mon-Sat:  7;00  -  5:30  Sun;  9:00  -  5:00 


O'DONAL'S 


NURSERIES 


Located  atjuncQon  of  routes  22  &  114 

Gotham,  Maine  04038 

Phone  (207)  839-4262  or  839-6364 

Fax  207-839-2290 

We  specialize  m  growing  specimen  plant  matenals. 
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SPECIALIZING  IN 

Heath. .  .Heather. .  .Bearberry. . . 

Herbs... Seashore  Plants... 


also,  a  full  line  of  quality  nursery  stock  J\ 


1028  Horseneck  Road 

Westport,  MA  02790 

508-636-5615 


9KI 


FOR  QUALITY  SOD  AND  SERVICE 


WsiimnSif 


ROUTE  3A 
LITCHFIELD,  NH 
1-800-556-6985 


liiiiiilHliiii^ 


Big  Rolls  with  Roll -out  Service 
Convenient  Farm  Pick-up 
Prompt  Delivery  Service 


PRUNERS    ■    LADDERS    ■ 


FORKLIFTS 


PUMPS 


ROUTE  116,  P.O.  BOX  540 

CONWAY,  MA  01341 

413-369-4335 

For  Friendly,  Courteous,  Efficent,  Technical  Service 
CALL  US  AT  1-800-634-5557  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGS 
HOSE    ■    TANKS    ■    REELS    ■    MOWERS    ■    SAFETY  EQUIPMENT 


Laughton's 
Clarden  Center  Inc. 


Cal  Laiiglunn.  Florist 


NUHbhHY  b  1  UUK  •  ANNUALb  have  polygreen  -  nur.sery  s.^les 

PERENNIALS 
FERTILIZERS  •  INSECTICIDES 


LAUGHTONS 


Distributors  of  Sentinel  Foam  Overwinter  Blankets 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  NURSERY 


Tel.  1-800-633-0159 

155-165  Princeton  Blvd. 

No.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 
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OF  OSSIPEE 


YOUR  FULL  SERVICE  WHOLESALE 
and  RETAIL  GARDEN  CENTER 

Call  or  lisit  our  convenient  location  to 
sec  our  cotnpUte  stoc^of  tfujc  fine  products: 

Annuals,  Perennials  and  Nursery  Stock 

Scotts'  Lawn  Pro  Authorized  Dealer 

Ortho  •  Ames  Tools 

Country  Pride  Compost  Products 

Featuring  Seasonal  and  Holiday 
Plants  and  Accessories 


Route  16,  Osslpee,  N.H.  03864 

603-539-'=995 

Hours     8     5     7  Days 


Winter  Spring 

Summer  or  Fall. 

Northeast  Nursery's 

One-Stop  Shopping 

Covers  it  All. 


It  doesn't  make  a  difference  what  the  time 

of  year,  or  the  size  of  the  project.  Northeast 

Nursery  has  supphes  and  materials  for  all 

your  needs.  Northeast  Nursery  has  the  widest 

selection  in  the  wholesale  plant  materials  and 

landscape  supplies  in  all  of  New  England. 
We  direct  ship  throughout  all  of  New  England 
and  offer  many  other  services.  Stop  by  today 

and  see  why  many  consider  us  the  best  in 
suppling  the  landscape  and  green  industries 

with  quality  products  and  services.  We're 
Northeast  Nursery,  your  one-stop  nursery  for 
j^r^  all  your  shopping  needs. 

'^  IpJSIortheast  Nursery,  Inc. 

Fine  PIdiil  Malinal  t<;  iMndicafH  Sufiplw^ 

234  Newbury  Street,  Rt.  1  South 

Feabodv,  MA  01960        (508)  535-6550 

Fax  (508)  535-5247 


Hardy  Northern-Grown  Planting  Stock 

A  Partial  Listina 

BARE-ROOT  STOCK 

CONTAINER-CROWN  STOCK 

Minimum  order 

5100  and  100  of  one  size  and  varietv. 

Minimum  order-  4  trays  12  of  same  variety) 

100- 

250-         500 

2-6       8  TRAYS 

SPECIES 

ACE 

SIZE 

249 

499         &UP 

SPECIES                                   ACE              SIZE      TRAYS            &  UP 

Austrian  Pine 

2-1 

4-8 

.90 

.63           .45 

Austrian  Pine                         P2             3-6"           .57              .37 

2-0 

6-9" 

.28 

.20            .14 

MughoPine     Pumilio             P2              2-4             .57               .37 

Eastern  White  Pine 

2-2 

12-18 

1.30 

.91           .65 

White  Pine                             P2             3-5"           .57              .37 

2-2 

9-15" 

1.20 

.84          .60 

Black  Hills  spruce                     P2             6-12"            .57               .37 

2-2 

6-12 

1.16 

.81           .58 

Colorado  Blue  spruce            P2             4-7"           .55              .35 

5-0 

9-15" 

.40 

.28          .20 

Canadian  Hemlock                 P2             4-8"           .57              .37 

2-0 

4-6" 

.28 

.20           .14 

iMugho  Pine 

rnese  container  grown  seedlings  come  in  trays  of  67  cavities  each  ana  are  snip 

Pumilto 

2-2 

4-8" 

1.20 

.84          .60 

pea  eitner  m  2  or  a  tray  Boxes  Therefore  we  request  tnat  you  order  an  even 

3-0 

4-8" 

.34 

.24            .17 

number  of  trays  There  is  a  container  aeposit  of  S5.55  per  tray  which  is  refunaaoie 

Red  Pine 

2-2 

6-12 

1.00 

.70           .50 

upon  return  of  the  containers  in  good  condition,  within  60  days,  at  the  expense 

3-0 

8-12" 

.36 

.25            .18 

of  the  purchaser 

2-0 

3-6" 

.24 

.17            .12 

Black  Hills  spruce 

2-2 

9-15" 

1.20 

.84           .60 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

2-2 
2-2 
2-0 

9-15" 
6-12 
6-9 

1.30 
1.20 
.24 

.91           .65 
.84          .60 
.17            .12 

^AfESTERN 

Norway  Spruce 

2-2 
2-0 

12-24" 
6-12 

1.20 
.24 

.84          .60 
.17           .12 

^V^  AINE  NURSERIES«c 

^^^^^^,4P%II^^M    ESTABLISHED  <9::< 

White  spruce 

2-2 

12-18" 

1.16 

.81           .58 

M^W^^^tgb 

2-2 

9-15" 

1.10 

.77           .55 

American  Arborvitae 

2-0 
2-2 

6-9" 
9-15 

.24 
1.20 

.17           .12 
.84          .60 

ONE  EVERGREEN  DRIVE  •  P.O.  BOX  250 

2-0 

4-8 

.18 

.13          .09 

FRYEBURC,  MAINE  04037 

Canadian  Hemlock 

2-3 
2-2 

12-18 
9-15 

1.50 
1.40 

1.05          .75 
.98          .70 

1-800-447-4745  •  FAX  1-207-935-2043 

Deep-rooted  quality  since  1923.                                                 | 
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ASIAN  GYPSY  MOTH 

Thomas  ] .  Durkis 


Summary  of#l  January  J  992  Gypsey 
Moth  Exotica 

JUST  when  you  think  your  trees  may 
have  survived  the  repeated  onslaught 
ot  the  gypsy  moth,  when  you're  about 
to  sit  back  and  relax  a  little,  you 
learn  that  a  new  strain  ot  gypsy  moth 
is  threatening  to  establish  itself  here 
in  the  U.S.  Until  recently  gypsy 
moth  in  New  Hampshire  and 
throughout  the  country  has  been  of 
European  origin.  Our  North  Ameri- 
can g>'psy  moth  (NAGM)  has,  to 
date,  remained  genetically  static  and 
is  still  indistinguishable  from  those 
found  in  Europe.  Now  we  learn  that 
there  is  an  Asian  strain  of  gypsy 
moth  (AGM)  that,  if  established 
here  in  the  U.S.,  could  pose  a  whole 
new  series  of  problems  for  our  trees. 

Asian  gypsy  moth  egg  masses 
have  been  detected  on  Russian 
vessels  used  for  loading  Canadian 
grain  since  as  far  back  as  1981. 
Additional  interceptions  were  in 
1989  and  in  every  subsequent  year 
thereafter.  However,  since  1989  the 
number  of  egg  mass  interceptions  has 
risen  dramatically.  Finally,  in  the 
spring  o{  199 1 ,  Asian  gypsy  moth 
larvae  were  found  for  the  first  time 
actually  hatching  on  a  Russian  ship 
anchored  in  Vancouver,  a  British 
Columbia  port. 


Currently,  mitochondrial  DNA 
sequencing  is  being  used  to  distin- 
guish the  Asian  from  the  North 
American  strain  of  gypsy  moth. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  differences 
between  the  habits  and  activities  oi 
each  strain.  Howe\-er.  the  most 


« 

"...the    female 

Asian   gypsv  moth   flies 

whereas    the 

North   American   moth   doesn't. 

The   Asian   female   moth 

is   also 

attracted    to   lights. 

Both   of  these   differences 

could   grealv    influence 

the  speed  and  extent 

of  its   dispersal 


notable  one  is  that  the  femak  Asian 
gypsy  moth  flies,  whereas  the  North 
American  female  moth  doesn't.  The 
Asian  female  moth  is  also  attracted 
to  lights.  Both  of  these  differences 
could  greatly  influence  the  speed  and 
extent  ot  its  dispersal  In  addition, 


there  are  differences  in  host  tree 
preferences,  in  larval  feeding  period 
activities,  and  in  other  areas  as  well. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  there  are 
more  questions  than  answers  regard- 
ing this  Asian  pest.  Questions  like, 
are  the  Asian  and  North  American 
strains  sexually  compatible  and  if 
they  are,  what  are  the  morphological 
and  behavioral  characteristics  that 
may  develop?  More  importantly, 
what  are  the  social  and  economic 
impacts  of  this  pest  and  its  potential 
genetic  variations  on  our  forests  and 
environment? 

To  date,  male  Asian  gypsy  moths 
have  already  been  found  in  Vancouv- 
er, British  Columbia  and  in  Alberta, 
Canada.  Small  numbers  of  male 
moths  have  also  been  recovered  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  With 
Asian  trade  increasing,  we  can 
expect  Asian  gypsy  moth 
interceptions  to  follow  suit.  The 
USDA-APHIS  and  Agriculture 
Canada  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  in  establishing  and  adopting 
plans  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  remain  free  from  this  pest.  ^ 

Thomas].  Durkis  is  Entcmobgist 
with  the  New  Hampshire  Department 
of  Agriculture .  For  information, 
call  Tom  at  (603)  271-2561 


RR  1  •  TYLER  BRIDGE  ROAD  •  HINESBURG,  VERMONT  •  (800)  525-9405  •  FAX  (802)  482-4056 


•  CALL  US  FOR  COMPLETE  LISTINGS 

•  FAX  US  YOUR  WANT  LIST 

•  HAND  PICK  YOUR  TREES 

•WE'LL  DIRECT  SHIP 
•  QUANTITY  DISCOUNT  PRICING 

GROWERS  OF  FINE  QUALITY  SHADE  TREES 
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Newton  Greenhouse 


32  Amesbuiy  Road,  Newton,  NH  0385« 
603-382-5289 

Quality  Plants 
green  and  flowering 

from  2  1/2"  to  10"  pots 

Holiday,  bedding  plants,  &  dish  gardens 

year  round  cut  snaps,  pot  mums. 

Gloxinias  and  African  violets 

Licensed  propagator 
of  Mikkelsen  &  Ecke  New  Guinea  Impatient 


MRCH/VlONr 


IRRIGATION  /  SNOWMAKING 

in 
Manchester,  NH 

Providing  all  your  irrigation  needs. 
Design  Services  also  available. 


"  ■  ■  ■^>. 
ISOZachary  Rd. 
Unit»3 

Manchester,  N.H.  03101  wwhli/i/T/;/ 
(603)  622-8825  vi.v\\v\\\\\\'Ww\lll/l(///7 
1-800-558-9888  IN  NH  ONLY 


NORTHERN    NURSERIES 

WHOLESALE  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  CENTERS 

U.S.  Route  5,  White  River  Junction,  VT  05001 
16  Pinkham  Road  West,  Barrington,  Nh  03825 


SERVING  THE  PROFESSIONAL 

WITH  ABOVE  GROUND  PLANT  MATERIAI. 


Distributors  in  the  followine;  lines; 


•  Lofts  Seeds 

•  DeWitt  Weed  Barrier 

•  Corona  Hand  Tools 

•  EanJiway  Spreaders 


•  Birchmeier  Sprayers 

•  Lebanon  Turf  Fertilizers 

•  Mulch  &  Grow  Hysroseeding  Fiber 

•  Nurser\'  &  Landscape  Supplies         ^r^ 

Contact: 

Jim  Babb,  Mgr.,  White  River  Junction,  VT,  (802)  295-2117 

Bob  Averell,  Mgr.,  Barrington,  NH,  (603)  868-7172 

GOOD  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  •  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 


GROUND  DEMOLITION  WOOD 

IS  NOT  WORTHY  OF  BEING  CALLED  MULCH 

Francis  R.  Gouin 


TODAY'S  crushing  and  grinding 
equipment  combined  with  magnetic 
belts  now  make  it  possible  to  convert 
used  pallets,  discarded  wooden  furni- 
ture, tree  trunks  and  condemned 
wooden  buildings  into  woodchips. 
Whole-tree  chippers  are  also  being 
used  to  convert  lumbering  waste  as 
well  as  dead  and  dying  trees,  many 
infested  with  diseases  and  insects, 
into  wood-chips.  The  resulting  chips 
are  sometimes  marketed  as  mulch 
immediately  after  processing,  or 
stacked  into  large  piles  for  aging  or 
colored  by  mixing  with  either  pine  or 
hardwood  bark  mulch  for  several 
weeks.  The  fines  resulting  from 
screening  are  in  some  instances  sold 
as  soil  amendments  to  unsuspecting 
buyers. 

This  latest  effort  in  recycling  is 
attracting  many  new  entrepreneurs 
and  creating  numerous  horticultural 
problems.  Every  "Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry"  in  waste  wood  recovery  is 
looking  at  the  mulch  market  to  in- 
crease their  profits.  Since  they  al- 
ready collect  tipping  fees  to  allow  the 
wood  to  be  dumped  on  their  property 
and  to  pay  for  grinding,  selling  the 
ground  wood  as  mulch  is  clear  profit. 
To  these  individuals,  mulch  is  wood 
waste  that  is  spread  on  the  ground. 
They  are  not  aware  that  quality  bark 
mulch  consists  mostly  of  lignatious 
materials  that  decompose  slowly. 
Woodchips  from  demolition,  trees, 
branches  and  tree  trunks  consist 
mostly  of  cellulose  and  starches  that 
must  undergo  decomposition  through 
composting  before  they  can  be  used. 
To  the  unsuspecting  buyer,  it  may 
look  like  great  stuff  at  a  great  price. 
Even  the  experienced  landscape 
contractors  are  buying  it  because 
it's  cheap. 

The  end  result  from  this  new 
recycling  effort  is  a  glut  of  nitrogen 
(N) -robbing,  disease  and  insect- 
infested  wood  waste,  sometimes 
loaded  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 
When  applied  as  a  mulch  around 
young  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous 
perennials  and  annuals,  it  will  rob  N 
from  plants,  causing  them  to  become 
stunted  with  yellow-green  bottom 


leaves,  often  dropping  prematurely.  If 
the  material  has  been  stored  in  large 
piles,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
wood  waste  to  accumulate  sufficient 
amounts  of  alcohol  and/or  acetic  acid 
to  kill  plants. 

When  ground  demolition  wood 
and  wood  chips  are  used  as  a  mulch, 
it  controls  weeds  by  suffocation  and 
by  starving  them  from  N.  However,  it 
will  also  starve  the  desired  landscape 
plants  for  N  at  the  same  time.  Newly- 
planted  plants  and  shallow-rooted 
species  will  be  those  most  vulnerable 
to  injury. 

The  problem  with  using  ground 
demolition  wood  and  wood  chips  as  a 
mulch  is  due  to  an  imbalance  in  the 
carbon/nitrogen  (C/N  of  the  materi- 
als. For  demolition  wood,  the  C/N 
ratio  is  between  700/1  and  800/1 
while  the  C/N  for  wood  chips  from  a 
branch,  tree  trunk,  and  whole-tree 
chipper  is  between  200/1  and  300/1. 
Most  of  the  carbon  in  both  of  these 
sources  is  in  the  form  of  cellulose  and 
starches.  These  carbon  sources  are 
very  different  from  those  of  pine  bark 
or  well-composted  hardwood  barks 
which  consist  mostly  of  lignins.  Al- 
though lignites  are  a  source  of  carbon, 
they  are  resistant  to  decomposition. 
Their  rate  of  decomposition  is  so 
slow  that  it  does  not  compete  with 
plant  roots  for  N.  Therefore,  to  uti- 
liie  ground  demolition  wood  and 
woodchips  as  a  mulch,  their  C/N 
ratio  must  be  reduced  to  60/1 
through  composting. 

Because  woodchips  are  a  rich 
source  of  energy,  in  die  form  of 
carbon  (C)  for  microorganisms,  using 
them  as  mulch  without  composting 
will  cause  severe  competition  for 
available  soil  N  between  the  micro- 
organisms and  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Since  the  affinity  for  N  by  micro- 
organisms is  greater  than  that  of 
plants,  newly-planted  plants  and 
shallow-rooted  species  will  be  most 
severely  affected.  The  plants  general- 
ly respond  by  droppuig  their  older 
leaves,  ceasing  to  grow  and  generally 
being  more  susceptible  to  diseases 
and  insects.  The  lower  leaves  are  the 
first  to  be  affected  because  the  N 


remaining  in  the  plant  is  transferred 
from  the  older  leaves  to  the  growing 
points.  Although  newly-planted 
plants  are  more  susceptible  than 
established  plants,  established  plants 
will  also  succumb  to  the  same 
symptoms.  It  will  just  take  longer. 
Dr.  Francis  R.  Gouin  is  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  This  is  his  first  appearance  in 
The  Plantsman. 


MARKETING 
TIPS 


From  Tina  Sawtelle 

0 

It  takes  six  times  as  many 

marketing  dollars  to  attract  a 

new  customer  as  it  does 

to  cultivate  a  current  customer. 


Keep  and  maintain  your 

valuable  customer  mailing  list. 

Use  it! 


Direct  mail  postcards  are  proven 

marketing  tools  for  specialty 

retailers  such  as  farm  stands 

and  garden  centers. 


Include  something 

"For  Mailing  List 

Customers  Only," 

a  coupon, 

an  entry  form,  or  offer. 

Encourage  your  customers 

to  bring  a  friend 

and  reward  them. 


Tuesday  is  typically 

the  day  households 

receive  the  least  mail. 

Tina  SawteUe  is  a  principal  of 

Sauitelle  Marketing  Associates. 

For  information: 

(603)  659-8 J 06. 
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J.  B.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  INC. 


Olde  English  Greenhouses 


220  South  Main  Street  —  Newmarket,  NH  03857  —  (603)  659-3391 

*T/ie  Geranium  Specialists** 


Wholesale  Growers 

2'  j'    Geraniums  (vear-round,  Lilies/Bulbs 

4"  ore-finished  Geraniums  Azaleas 

2     "  Ivy  Geraniums  &  Fuchsia  Cyclamen 

.  '  jrtha  Washington  Geraniuins  Poinsettias 

Spring  Hanging  Baskets  Foliage 
Hydrangeas 

JOHN  B.  CARPENTER.  President  —  ROBERT  J.  CARPENTER,  General  Manager 


B.E,  SUPPLY 


^'  m 


\\  GREENHOUSE  SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 
Eiemlock  Rd.  -  Langdon 

Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  O 
•pre-filled  flats  «&.  pots  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  03603 

•restricted  pesticides 
•fertilizers 

•distributors  for  Plasti  Form  &  Plasti  Vac 
•distributors  for  Hyde  Park  &  Sunshine  Soils 
•Kord  products 
•JMM  greenhouse  603-835-6930 
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CONSERVE 

TO  PRESERVE  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Margaret  Pratt  Hagen 


A  SHORT  while  ago,  I  was  putting 
together  a  talk  on  how  to  save  money 
in  the  greenhouse  without  a  lot  of 
capital  investment.  In  doing  some 
background  reading,  I  once  again 
encountered  the  factoid  that  the  two 
highest  costs  of  running  a  greenhouse 
are  labor  and  energy.  And  since  reduc- 
ing labor  usually  means  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  mechanization,  I  didn't 
explore  that  avenue  very  far.  Which 
brought  me  back  to  energy  and  a  feel- 
ing of  deja  vu.  But  since  energy  is  a 
significant  production  cost,  I  though  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  review  some 
of  the  ways  its  use  can  be  regulated  to 
save  money. 

The  costs  of  heating  your  green- 
house in  winter  and  early  spring  can 
add  up  to  more  than  20%  of  the  cost 
of  producing  bedding  plants.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  cost  of  heat  is 
often  70-85%  of  a  greerJiouse's  total 
energy  requirement.  Ventilation  at  5- 
10%,  soil  sterilization  (if  you  do  your 
own)  at  7-9%,  lighting  at  2%,  and 


refrigeration  at  1%  account  for  the 
remaining  energy  costs. 

A  yearly  checkup  on  boilers  and 
furnaces  as  you  start  up  greenhouses 
in  the  spring  can  often  lead  to  fuel 
savings  of  more  that  10%.  This  more 
that  pays  you  back  for  the  time  spent 
or  the  cost  of  a  service  call. 

Basically,  boilers  need  to  be 
cleaned,  steam  and  hot  water  leaks 
repaired,  and  exhaust  stacks  examin- 
ed for  corrosion  and  leaks.  If  you  use 
polyethylene  tubes  for  air  ducts,  you 
should  check  for  the  integrity  of  the 
duct.  Automatic  shutters  often  stick, 
a  common  source  of  heat  loss;  they 
should  be  checked  for  free  operation. 
You  can  check  (or  have  checked)  the 
efficiency  of  the  combustion  process 
with  equipment  designed  to  measure 
C02  concentration  and  temperature 
of  the  exhaust  gases.  Incorrectly 
adjusted  combustion  units  can 
operate  at  below  60%  efficiency; 
ideally  they  should  operate  in  the 
85%  range. 


A  potential  obstacle  to  efficient 
heating  is  an  inaccurate  thermostat. 
Temperatures  below  optimum  levels 
reduce  productivity  and  delay  crops. 
Temperatures  above  optimum  levels 
waste  energy.  For  example,  when  the 
outside  air  temperature  is  40  degrees 
F,  a  greenhouse  maintained  at  62 
degrees  will  use  10%  more  fuel  that 
the  same  house  maintained  at  60 
degrees  F. 

What  this  comes  down  to  is  that 
simple  capillary  bulb  air  thermostats 
can  be  much  more  accurate  if  they 
are  aspirated.  They  just  do  a  better 
job  of  sensing  temperature  if  they  are 
placed  in  an  air-stream.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  place  the  thermo- 
stat in  an  enclosure  and  force  air  over 
the  sensing  element  by  installing  a 
small  fan.  You  can  use  the  same  fan 
that  is  used  for  inflating  small  poly 
greenhouses.  Aspirated  thermostat 
shelters  can  be  constructed  with 
white-painted  plywood.  They  should 
continued  on  n£xt  page 
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603    886-8665 

75  CHESTNUT  HILL,  RTE.  190 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS,  CT  06076 


W.  H.MILIKOWSKI,  INC. 

GREENHOUSE  SUPPLIES&  EQUIPMENT 

PLANTS         BULBS        SEEDS 

ALL  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  NEEDS 


:r()\v  with  us- 


Conn    203-6B4-5811 
;  of  State  800-243-7170 


BUTLER 

AgricuUural  Insurance  Specialists  Since  1967 
508-366.1512    ^^^^  .  WEsraopoo^f"  508^898-9230 
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Interested  In: 

<LJ  Quote  D  Review 


j  Update        D  Questions 
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fherry 

^      nurseries  inc. 

A  prowing  tradition  Bince  1832 

WHOLESALE  OKLS 

Growers  of  Quality  Hardy  Plants 

Trees  •  Shrubs'  Evergreens 
BiB  and  Conlaincr  Crown 
Wide  Ranpe  of  Malcnals  "N 


West  Newbury,  Massachusetts  01985 

508-462-6688 
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CONSERVE  continued  from  page  27 
be  placed  so  they  face  north  and  are 
accessible  in  the  center  of  the  green- 
house (about  5'  off  the  ground).  By 
blowing  air  onto  existing  thermostats 
it  is  possible  to  drop  temperature 
fluctuation  in  the  greenhouse  from  8 
to  2  degrees.  This  keeps  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  from  constantly 
cycling  on  and  off. 

You  may  also  want  to  mount  a 
high  quality  mercury  or  alcohol 
thermometer  in  your  enclosure  so 
that  the  thermostats  can  be  cali- 
brated, or  so  that  any  error  in 
thermostat  readings  con  be  noted. 

Make  sure  that  the  set  points  on 
your  heating  and  ventilation  equip- 
ment are  separated  by  at  least  10 
degrees  F.  This  can  keep  you  from 
wasting  precious  energy  and  also 
prevent  air  pollution  problems. 
Symptoms  of  a  pollution  problem  are 
the  smell  of  exhaust  gases  in  the 
greenhouse,  twisting  and  curling  of 
leaf  petioles  and  leaves  and  bud 
damage  on  early  spring  flowers.  This 
problem  is  most  severe  in  small,  very 
tight  greenhouses. 

How  tight  your  greenhouse  is  will 
influence  when  you  need  to  start 
cooling.  Tight  structures  such  as 


double  pK)ly  greenhouses  have  air 
exchange  rates  of  one  per  hour.  Old 
glass  greenhouses  can  have  air 
exchange  rates  as  high  as  four  air 
exchanges  per  hour. 

Your  ventilation  system  is 
important.  Good  maintenance  of  the 
ventilation  system  can  save  10-20% 
of  fan  energy  use.  Here  are  some 
things  to  check. 

Check  fans  for  shiny  pulleys  and 
sheavers.  This  indicates  that  belts  are 
slipping  and  need  adjustment.  A 
good  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  is  to 
apply  pressure  to  the  belt  halfway 
between  the  driven  and  drive  pulley. 
If  the  belt  is  too  loose  (more  than  1/2 
inch  give),  then  adjust  the  motor 
mount  to  provide  the  proper  tension 
on  the  belt.  Slack  belts  wear  excess- 
ively, cause  slippage,  deliver  less 
poser  and  may  cause  belt  breakage. 

If  there  is  any  build-up  of  dirt  or 
rust  on  the  fan  blade  tips,  then  clean 
them  with  steel  wool.  Friction  caused 
by  dirt  or  rust  at  the  tips  of  the  blade 
decreases  fan  efficiency.  This  in  turn 
increases  operating  costs. 

Automatic  shutters  on  fans  often 
become  misaligned  and  don't  open  or 
close  properly.  A  shutter  that  doesn't 
open  properly  decreases  fan  output. 


and  one  that  doesn't  close  all  the 
wall  causes  higher  heating  costs. 
Shutters  like  this  should  be  lubricat- 
ed and  re-aligned,  or  else  the 
defective  sections  replaced. 

One  last  simple  and  cheap  way  to 
save  money  is  by  repairing  leaky 
faucets.  A  leaky  water  faucet  on 
waste  hundred  of  gallons  of  water 
every  year  (113  gallons  per  month). 
Hot  water  faucets  are  usually  the 
leaky  one  due  to  heat-related  washer 
deterioration.  Even  though  replacing 
or  repairing  leaky  faucets  may  not 
result  in  exceptionally  large  energy 
savings,  they  are  measurable  savings. 

If  you  can  avoid  it,  don't  irrigate 
with  cold  water  in  mid-day.  You  can 
cool  the  root  system  so  much  that 
plants  will  have  difficulty  absorbing 
the  water  they  need.  This  is  why 
bedding  plants  sometimes  wilt  fol- 
lowing a  noontime  watering  on  a 
sunny  day.  If  you  can't  or  don't 
preheat  your  irrigation  water,  then 
water  early  in  the  day  to  avoid 
setting  your  crop  back.  ;* 
Margaret  Pratt  Hagan  is  Extension 
Educator,  Agriculture,  for  Hillsborough 
County  Extension.  For  more 
information,  call  Margaret  at 
(603)  673-25J0. 


HARRY  STOLLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

109-113  Essex  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  01830,  (508)  373-6838,  (800)  322-0332 
We  cater  to  the  small  and  medium  size  nursery  in  any  quantity  desired: 


1.  New  heavy  grade  domestic  burlap  sqs. 
untreated  &  no-rot-treated 

2.  Open  burlap  bags 

3.  New  windbreak  burlap 

4.  Balling  bags 


5.  Wire  baskets 

6.  Flat-folded  burlap  basket  liners 

7.  Truck  covers 

8.  Sisal  twine  &  poly  twine 

9.  Woven  polypropylene  sqs. 


35  Portt^d  St.,  East  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  (603)  332-7388  •  332-0127  •  332-$?:^ 

B  &   B   CONTAINER  AND   BARE  ROOT  GROWN:   TREES  •   EVERGREENS  -   SHRUBS  • 

SMALL    FRUITS   -   FRUIT  TREES   ■   ROSES   •   AZALEAS   -      RHODODENDRONS 

ANNUALS  •  PERENNIALS  •  GERANIUMS  •  10"  FALL  MUMS 

NURSERY  CARTS  •  TRACKING  TRAILERS 

CALL  OR  WRfTE  FOR  CATALOG  •  DEL^e^Y  Se^VK:e  OR  FARM  PICK4JPS  WELCOME  •  HARDY  NH  GFK^ 
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EASTERN 

WHITE  PINE 

6-10'  Height 

Beautiful,  heavy, 

Vermont,  Connecticut  Valley 

nursery  grown. 


Growing  500  Acres  of  New  England's  Fines;  Trees  &  Shrubs  604  Main  Street 

Cromwell,  Connecticut  06416 

Phone  (203)  635-5500 

Fax  (203)  635-3685 

^illane  5ntirsenes,%c. 


TWILIGHT    MEETINGS 


AT  LONGACRES'— 

JUNE  10 

The  second  in  the  NHPGA's  series 
of  1992  TwiUght  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  Longacres'  Nursery  Center, 
220  Mechanic  St.,  Lebanon,  on 
Wednesday,  June  tenth. 

It  will  be  from  6:30  to  8:30  pm. 
Food  (Chinese!)  will  be  served  and 
at  some  point  between  the  egg  rolls 
and  the  sweet-and-sour  shrimp, 
there  will  be  a  tour  given  by  Norm 
Longacre,  General  Manager. 

Norm  stresses  that  this  is  a  full- 
service  nursery  and  garden  center, 
with  well-organized  nursery  and 
perennial  areas,  as  well  as  separate 
greenhouses  for  annuals,  foliage 
plants,  herbs,  and  roses. 

What  makes  Longacres' 
especially  interesting  is  that, 
although  the  business  has  been 
around  awhile,  it  moved  across  town 
to  this  location  only  five  years  ago. 
So  it's  a  relatively  new  nursery  that's 
still  evolving.  Norm  hopes  to 
discuss  the  whole  process  of  building 
the  new  center.  What  we  did  first; 
what  we  still  hope  to  do;  what  we 
would  do  differently;  what  we 
learned  from  doing  it — these  are 
some  areas  to  be  touched  upon. 

It's  easy  to  find:  take  Exit  19  off 
1-89;  if  you're  coming  from  the 
south,  turn  left;  from  the  north,  turn 
right.  Longacres'  Nursery  Center 
(603-448-6110)  is  1/8  of  a  mile  on 
the  left. 

AT  LAKE  STREET  GARDENS  — 

A  SUCCESS 

The  NHPGA  Twilight  Meeting 


held  March  5  at  Lake  Street  Garder^s 
consisted  of  a  well-balanced  mix  of 
plant  material  about  to  bloom  and 
useful  information. 

Frank  Wolfe,  Lake  Street's  owner, 
talked  on  "The  Art  of  Forcing  Plant 
Material." 

Frank  began  forcing  plants  as  a 
way  to  keep  greenhouses  open  and 
good  help  employed  year-round.  He 
rents  bench  space  to  organizations 
wanting  material  forced  for  early- 
spring  flower  shows  and  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  specialist  in  this  an. 
Recently,  he  received  the  Thomas 
Roland  Medal  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  "Exceptional  Skill  in 
Forcing  Plants." 

Frank  spoke  on  plant  selection, 
watering,  the  importance  of  temper- 
ature control...  His  talk  included  tips 
("grow  trellised  roses  flat,  with  the 
trellis  horizontal,  so  that  the  lateral 
buds  will  form  throughout  the  plant, 
not  just  at  the  top.")  and  techniques 
and  a  tour  of  the  houses  themselves. 

The  last  house  viewed,  a  20x100 
double-poly  hoop  house,  was  being 
used  to  hold  the  forced  plants.  There 
was  a  glade  of  staked  digitalis  on  the 
left,  and  beyond  them,  columbine, 
bleeding  heart,  roses...  The  right  side 
of  the  aisle  was  banked  with  magno- 
lias, rhododendrons,  azaleas — every- 
thing blooming.  After  viewing  it  all, 
it  seemed  a  little  upside  down  to  go 
from  this  enclosed  space  kept  at  40 
degrees  and  lit  with  incandescent 
lights  into  the  warm,  muddy — and 
still  bare — March  night. 


1992  ASSOCIATION  OFHCERS 

President 
Bob  Demers,  Jr. 

Demers  Nursery  &.  Garden  Center 

656  South  Mammoth  Road 

Manchester,  NH  03103 

625-8298 

Secretatry  I  Treasurer 

Christopher  Robarge 

UNH/TSAS 

Horticultural  Facilities  Manager 

Durham,  NH  03824 

862-1074 

Directors 

Andrea  Capron 

Box  2217 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

569-5978  (H);  569-5056  (W) 

Peter  Corey 

Village  Green  Florist  &.  Greenhouse 

17  Cottage  Street 

Littleton.  NH  03561 

444-2201 

Bruce  Holmes 

PO  Box  75 

Center  Tuftonboro,  NH  03816 

569-2127 

Henry  Huntington 

Pleasant  View  Gardens 

RFD#3.PO  Box  3701 

Pittsfield,  NH  03263 

435-8361 

Peter  Van  Berkum 

4  James  Road 

Deerfield,  NH  03037 

463-7663 

Roger  Warren 

Box  318 

Meriden.NH  03770 

469-3226  (H);  448-6110  (W) 

Richard  Zoerb 

Gloeckner  &.  Company,  Inc. 

72  Hawkstead  Hollow 

Nashua,  NH  03063 

886-8665 
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